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Yet Another Day 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 


By the Rev. J. H. jowett, M.A., of England 


February 5 to 11 


Mon.—Father, I would that my daily labor might become 
a spiritual service. May my labor be so pure and lofty that it 
shall refine my soul ! 

Turs,—Great God, create in me the spirit of gentleness. 
Help me to touch the wounds of the world with the delicate 
sympathy of a nurse. Save me from all unwise severity, and 
all. harshness of judgment. 

WED.—My Father, in all my afflictions may I find thy 
treasure! In my y ogee may I see thy stars! In my 
prisons may I meet thine angels ! 

THURS.—My Lord, help me to make a good beginning and 
a good ending of this day. Gather together its scattered and 
broken threads of holy purpose, and may it end in gracious 
consecration. 


FRI.—My Father, guide me in the way of life. Help me 
to perceive that the broad way leads to bondage, and its ap- 
parent ease will bring me into eternal pain. Help me to know 
the right and to love it. 

SaT.—My Father, help me to hear thy voice to-day, when 
it speaks to me in humble duties, in commonplace obligations, 
in the ordinary courtesies of daily life. 

SuN.—My Father, I would delight in thee ! ‘I would nat 
only follow thee, but do so joyfully! May thy statutes become 
my songs, and thy will my ceaseless delight ! 


cad 


. 
Dawn on Gennesar 
By Clinton Scollard 


OUSED by the ospreys screaming 
Along the lonely shore, 

I leap from out my dreaming, 

And ope the tent’s low door, 
To see the darkness dwindle 

Behind the peaks afar, 
And watch the sky-line kindle 

With dawn on Gennesar. 


The bleak or vernal valleys,— 
The slopes or green or bare,— 
Answer the sun’s bright sallies, 
And one and all flush fair ; 
With the ascendant glory 
Is drowned the last pale star ; 
Night—’tis a shattered story 
With dawn on Gennesar! 


Dark shades of superstition, 
Old specters grim and dun, 
Gray shadows of tradition, 
Fled with His rising sun : 
He who with sight immortal 
Pierced every mortal bar, 
And now from heaven’s portal 
Views dawn on Gennesar. 
Curnton, N. Y. 


The Dangers of Justice 

No man lives who can afford to be just, for.no 
man could live if he received justice. It is well to 
think of that when we are about to render what we 
are pleased to call ‘‘strict justice’’ to a fellow-being. 
We get more blessings than we deserve, better treat- 
ment from God and men than we are entitled to, every 
day of our lives. ‘‘Simple justice,’’ therefore, de- 
mands that we should deliberately and determinedly 





do better by every fellow-man than we think that one 
is entitled to. A man who believed that he had been 
unjustly treated, was planning a course of action based 
not on justice, but on love. He asked a friend what 
he thought of this method. ‘It's the Aandsomest 
thing you could do,'’ said his friend, <‘‘Is anything 
else worth doing ?’’ was the answer. 


se a 
Unborn Acts 


It is sometimes urged that it does not matter 
what we think about, provided only we do not act 
wrongly ; that it is the act that counts. But thoughts 
are only unborn acts. ‘*What the world thinks to- 
day,’’ says a recent writer, ‘‘ determines what it will 
do to-morrow."’ And it is not only true that we do 
only what we have thought. It is true also that what 
we think we will do. We can not think unworthy 
thoughts and continue worthy. The man who pon- 
ders the delights of wealth as a chief good will seek 
wealth unworthily. The unclean mind will inevitably 
find betrayal in some time and some way in the 
unclean deed or word. The only sure way to avoid 
outward evil is to tolerate no evil in the breeding 
ground of acts inside the soul. 


= 
Hardships that are Worth Something 


No one could safely choose the best conditions 
for himself and his wurk ; therefore God chooses for 
us. Yet we all believe, at times, that we could im- 
prove a little on God's assignment. Many a strong 
man who rejoices in hard work and scorns the idea of 
what he calls an easy time, chafes under the particular 
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kind of hardship into which God has brought him. 
‘If only I could see /hat result coming to pass,’’ such 
a man says to himself, ‘‘I could stand any amount of 
hard work.'' Yet God has withheld, for the present, 
the result. that is so eagerly longed for ; and God is to 
be trusted, Hardship is not hardship unless it is 
hard to bear; and hardship of .our own. choosing 
would not be stern enough to make character. We 
should be 
‘* Virtuous by accident... . 
Strong alone for lack of test ’* 


and that sort of virtue and of strength lacks lasting 
power. Let us thank God that he never gives over 


the control. 
x 
Reaching for the Highest 


Is the Christian ideal, as often asserted, too high 
to be practicable in an age like ours? Passing over 
the fact that this age is no worse than that in which 
Christ saw fit to establish that ideal, it is a fact that 
ideals are most useful when they are the highest pos- 
sible. An artist brought a die-cutter a design for the 
cover of a book. ‘‘ You will have to change it,’’ said 
thé worker in brass; ‘‘it is impossible to cut it. No 
man could cut it.’” ‘*I do not think,’’ said. the artist 
kindly, ‘‘that art should be subject to mechanics. 
Just try it."’ ‘‘ And I did try it,’’ said the die-cutter as 
he gleefully told about it, ‘‘and I succeeded in doing 
what the traditions of the craft said was impossible."’ 
Jesus did not accommodate the truth to our ideas of 
what is possible, and we are not helping men by lower- 
ing the bars for them. We help men most when we 
do as our Master did, persuading them to reach for 
the highest. With God all things are possible. 
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The Art of Taking Men Alive 


T IS well for every confessed follower of Christ to 
face two facts, and to face them squarely : first, 
that unless he is personally seeking to win indi- 

viduals to Christ, there is sin in his life ; second, that 
the winning of individuals to Christ is an art, and is 
the most difficult art in the world. We must reso- 
lutely keep these two facts always together, for to 
think on the second only is to miss the duty enforced 
by the first. Merely because this supreme duty of 
our lives is so difficult that it taxed to the uttermost 
the perfect power and skill of the Son of God, is no 
reason for the lowliest follower of his to shirk that 
duty. For we have the man Christ Jesus as our 
teacher, and the strength of the glorified Christ as our 
present help. . 

Jesus had the whole world to choose from, when 
he began the special training of the few men with 
whom he was to entrust the beginning of the winning 
of the world to himself. Several of these chosen few 
were fishermen. _ That was not an accident, nor was 
their fishing a mere incident in their previous life. 
One of their earliest lessons in soul-winning was 
taught through a miraculous fishing experience that 
Jesus gave them. Still more clearly there was no 
accident in this. A study of Christ's methods of 
winning men to himself, and a study of what Christ's 
followers: have been permitted to do in this same work, 
reveal something of why Christ chose fishermen to be 
his apostles, and how he trained fishermen to become 
fishers of men. 

The quaint old New England character ‘Fishin’ 
Jimmy"’ had convictions on the subject of his occu- 
pation. ‘*To his simple comprehension,’’ writes 
Mrs. Slosson, the author of that story, ‘‘the fisher- 
man’s art was a whole system of morality, a guide for 
everyday life, an education, a gospel. It was all any 
mortal man, woman, or child, needed in this world 


to make him or her happy, useful, good. ... And 
he always spoke of his pursuit as one speaks of some- 
thing very dear, very sacred.’’ His first real interest 
in Christ was when he learned that here was ‘‘Some 
One that was dreffle fond o’ fishin’ an’ fishermen, 
Some One that sot everythin’ by the water, an’ useter 
go along by the lakes an’ ponds, an’ sail on ’em, an’ 
talk with the men that was fishin’. An’ how the 
fishermen all liked him, 'nd asked his 'dvice, an’ 
done jest’s he telled "em about the likeliest places to 
fish ; an’ how they allers ketched more for mindin’ 
him. ... An’ so fust thing I knowed I says to my- 
self, ‘That's the kind o’ teacherI want. If I could 
come acrost a man like that, I'd jest foller him, too, 
through thick an’ thin’. ... I tell.ye, his r liging 's 
a fishin’ r liging all through.’’ Were Fishin’ Jim- 
my’s views extreme ? 

The successful fisherman embodies the very char- 
acteristics which it is a duty for every soul-winner to 
have,—and that means every follower of Christ. 
Patience, knowledge of the interests of his fish, 
knowledge of the bait that will attract fish, faith in 
things unseen, skill, delicacy of touch, refusal to be 
discouraged, unlimited perseverance, conviction that 
he has not yet exhausted the possibilitigs of his art, — 
all these and more make the true fisherman. And it is 
important to note that not a single one of these essen- 
tials is beyond the power of any one to attain. If one 
is not a ‘‘born’’ fisherman, he can learn how ; and 
he must. Christ's demands are always reasonable. 
He never enjoins the impossible without making it 
possible. 

Two great fishing principles stand out in the record 
of Christ's winning of his disciples,—and the manner 
of their winning was part of their training for their 
winning of others. Yet those two first principles of 
the art of taking men alive are rarely emphasized by 
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personal workers, and the ignoring of these principles 
in practise is a common cause of failure. To put 
them in fishing terms, they are these: the use of bait, 
and the choice of bait that will appeal to the fish. 

The best human bait in the world is honest, sincere 
commendation. The surest way to drive men from 
us is to condemn or criticize. Is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that we can win men to ourselves or to Christ if 
we begin by telling them of their sins? Christ did 
not work that way. He did not hesitate to denounce 
sin, nor to expose the wrong in those who were attack- 
ing or denouncing him. But when he set out to win a 
person to himself, it seemed to be his set purpose to 
find something in that one which he could commend, 
and then to commend in all heartiness. 

The men whom Jesus first invited to follow him 
undoubtedly had as glaring sins and as obvious de- 
fects as most of us have to-day. Those imperfec- 
tions must have been quite as much of a trial to Jesus 
as our fellows’ shortcomings are to us. But he did 
not commence by telling them of this, nor did he 
seek to help them at the outset by showing them 
what was wrong with them. His first recorded word 
to faulty Simon was, ‘‘Thou art Simon the son of 
John : thou shalt be called Rock,’’ as though to say 
‘for you deserve a stalwart name.’’ So with another 
of the disciples : there is no reason to suppose that 
Jesus could not have found, and did not see, any sin 
in Nathanael ; but instead of condemning that which 
was there, Jesus’ first word was in outspoken, hearty 
admiration of the fact that this man was particularly 
free from craftiness or deceit. 

The Gospels do not record our Lord's first words to 
each of the twelve, but there is reason to believe that 
this method of approach was his method with them 
all, not excepting Judas Iscariot. Even apocry- 
phal tradition preserves this deliberate intention of 
Christ to see the good in others, when it tells of a 
dead dog lying by the roadside, kicked aside and 
scorned by priest and Levite, until Jesus of Nazareth, 
passing by, looked at the little animal and said gently, 
‘¢ His teeth are very white.”’ 

We must learn to work in that way, if we would 
take men alive as Christ did. We shall never lose, 
but always gain, in our influence for Christ, if we 
determinedly seek that which can be commended in 
one whom we would win, and speak heartily of it. An 
incident in H. Clay Trumbull’s ‘Individual Work 
for Individuals"’ well illustrates how he, in a difficult 
case, applied this secret of his success in such work. 

‘¢ Entering, one November morning, at the Grand 
Central Station in New York, a crowded train for 
Boston, I found the only vacant seat was one along- 
side of a pleasant-faced, florid-complexioned, large- 
framed young man, and that seat I took, and began 
to read the morning paper. After a few minutes my 
seat-mate took from ‘his valise a large case bottle of 
whiskey and a metal drinking-cup. Before drinking 
himself, -he proffered it to me. As I thanked him 
and declined it, he drank by himself. I still read my 
paper, but I thought of my seat-mate, and I watched 
for an opportunity. In a little while he again turned 
to his valise, and, as before, took out his whiskey 
bottle. Once more he offered it to me, and again I 
declined it with thanks. As he put away the bottle, 
after drinking from it the second time, he said : 

*«« Don't you ever drink, my friend ?’ 

‘¢ «No, my friend, I do not.’ 

,.''* Well, I guess you think I'm a pretty rough 
fellow.’ *’ 

Most of us, if we had felt any responsibility at all 
for speaking a word for Christ to this seat-mate, would 
have already pointed out the danger and the wrong of 
his drinking. Or if not, we would have felt that he 
had himself now made the opening for a word of hon- 
est reproof, and with that we would have begun. 
Surely there was no opportunity to commend any- 
thing in this whiskey-drinking stranger. But Dr. 
Trumbull had learned the first principle of man-fish- 
ing, and here was his friendly, honest answer, based 
on the one admirable quality in this man that loving 
penetration had discovered : 

‘«*] think you're a very generous-hearted fellow.’ ’ 

And then a frank suggestion could be made in the 
same instant, because the first word had won, not re- 
pelled, the man. Even now it must be made in 
a way that should not give offense, so Dr. Trumbull 
continued : ‘**But I tell you frankly I don't think 
your whiskey-drinking is the best thing about you.""’ 

Nor did the whiskey-drinker ever live who was in 
any doubt on this point, and promptly came the an- 
swer : 

** «Well, I don’t believe it is.’ *’ 

From that skilful, loving, winning start it was not 
difficult to have an earnest talk with this young fellow 
about his need of Jesus Christ as.a personal Saviour, 
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and before the two separated the younger man had 
promised to think on these things. 

A striking lesson in fishing that our Lord again 
taught by his own example illustrates the other fish- 
ing principle, that we must use bait that will appeal 
to the fish ; in other words, that we must work from the 
other man’s interests. Jesus did not take it for granted 
that men would be interested in him or his m 
until he had interested himself in them. Why should 
we expect to do better than he? Of course, we cannot 
begin with another's interests unless we know what 
those interests are. And if we do not know, then we 
must make it our business to find out, 

When Jesus was teaching by the lake-side, using 
the boat of the fishermen who had been at the thank- 
less task of cleaning nets after a night of failure, it 
did not call for the supernatural knowledge that he 
had of ‘‘what was in man”’ to realize that the men 
he was trying to train were more interested in the fish 
that they had failed to catch, just then, than in any- 
thing else in the universe. It is not necessary nor 
reasonable to suppose that the Master turned aside 
from his spiritual teaching and caused the miraculous 
draught of fishes simply in order that he might have 
a good illustration to use, of’ what he wanted these 
disciples to take up as their life-work. They were 
already fishermen ; he could easily have said to them, 
with their nets empty, ‘‘ from henceforth thou shalt 
take men alive [‘take alive’ is the meaning of the 
Greek word translated ‘ catch '],’’ and they would have 
understood him. 

But they were not ‘interested in taking men alive 
then ; they were absorbingly interested in catching 
fish. To be sure, this was not nearly so worthy an 
interest as the saving of men’s souls ; but Christ took 
men as they were, not as he would have liked them 
to be, and he was perfectly ready to give their inter- 
ests, for the time, his own supreme attention. After 
he had given such proof of this as they never forgot, 
and they had taken care of the nets that were break- 
ing and the boats that were sinking from the draught 
of fishes which ke had helped them to catch, they 
were ready to think of other things than fish. They 
were ready, then, to be interested in anything that he 
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_ to offer, because he had interested himself in 
them. 

How differently most of us would have handled 
that situation! How we would have stormed and 
protested and argued with those men, indignantly 
urging them to forget their fish for a few minutes and 
turn their attention to something worth while! How 
surprised or hurt or discouraged we have been, in our 
own experiences, because those upon whom we have 
urged the blessings of life in Christ are obviously and 
persistently more interested in the unworthy affairs of 
this unworthy world ! - Have we ever given ourselves 
in any absorbing way to a study of what we are pleased 
to consider their ‘‘ unworthy '’ interests, in order to be 
of genuine service to them? If we have not, we are 
failing in a first principle of the art upon which de- 
pends our loyalty to the Great Commission. 

Fishin’ Jimmy's ‘‘ wonder was never ending that, 
in the scheme of evangelizing the world, more use 
was not made of the ‘fishin’’ side of the story. 
‘ Haint they ever tried it on them poor heathen?’ he 
would ask earnestly... . ‘I should think.’t would 'a’ 
ben the fust thing they'd done. Fishin’ fust, an’ 
v liging’s sure to foller.’”* a a 

The art towhich the Master gave himself and his 
best is worthy of our lifetime study and practise. 
Only let us not forget that it cannot be learned except 
in practise. The only mistake to fear is the mistake 
of not trying. Wrote Dr. Trumbull of the blessed 
outcome of his endeavor to win a young soldier whom 
he feared he had mistakenly approached : ‘‘That ex- 
perience with my first young convert in the army en- 
couraged me in my individual work with individuals 
there. I saw that it were better to make a mistake 
in one's first effort at a: personal religious conversa- 
tion, and correct that mistake afterwards, than not to 
make any effort. There can be no. mistake so bad, 
in working for an individual soul for Christ,-as the 
fatal mistake of not making any honest. endeavor. 
How many persons refrain from doing anything lest 
they should possibly do the wrong thing just. now ! 
Not doing is the worst of doing. ‘Inasmuch -as ye 
did it not, depart from me,’ is a foretold sentence ot 
the Judge of all.’’ 
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NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS 
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Is Sunday Visiting Sabbath-Breaking ? 


Is it possible to serve God without serving our fel- 
lows? Christ did not seem to teach that itis. By 
realizing the identity of God's interests and our neigh- 
bor’s interests we may be saved from a good deal of 
confusion in perceiving the line of duty. A Virginia 
correspondent seems to overlook this thought, in com- 
menting on a question which he and others have been 
considering. He writes : 


A few days ago a party of us were speaking of ‘‘ Sunday 
visiting,"’ and all, save one, are so-called ‘‘ good church mem- 
bers,’’—that is, good attendants, good contributors, good at 
the ritual, etc.,—lip-service, but still after the ‘‘ rudiments of 
the world, after the precepts and doctrines of men."’ Know- 
ing my aversion to Sunday visiting and all such pleasures, I 
was asked what I thought of such things. My reply was that 
we were egies He not to ‘‘ judge any man in respect to 
the Sabbath.”’ ut to my mind the proposition was very 
plain and simple, and referring to Isaiah 58 : 13, 14, I said a 
man had the undoubted privilege of delighting oneself in self 
or delighting oneself in God, but he could not delight in both 
at the same time, especially when he was desecrating God's 
holy day (Lev. 26:2). I further said that I did not see how 
it was possible for one who claimed to be a disciple of Christ 
to lend himself to such desecrations, for Christ said that ‘* he 
that is not for me is against me." 

Human companionship is the most precious gift, 
after the gift of his own Son, that God has made to 
his children on earth. And God does not seem to 
have intimated, in the Old Testament or in the New, 
that to avail oneself of the privileges and obligations 
of human companionship on the Sabbath day is to 
dishonor that day. Jesus Christ visited in the homes 
of his friends and acquaintances on. the Sabbath day 
(Luke 4: 38; 14: 1), and he taught great truths 
while he was thus visiting. For many years the regu- 
lar Sunday visiting of the late Dr. Trumbull was one 
of the most eagerly welcomed and richly blessed 
forms of his manifold Christian service, in the homes 
and hearts of his friends. In one family in particu- 
lar, in Philadelphia, Sunday would not have been 
Sunday without Dr. Trumbuil’s noontime visit ; and 
the memory of that Sunday visit, with the rich open- 
ing up of the possibilities of truth and friendship and 
duty-doing .which it. brought, is to-day one of the 
most prized memories in the lives of those whom he 
thus uplifted. The Sabbath was made for man to 


honor God ; and many a child of God is honoring 
his Father in heaven by following the example of the 
Son of God in bringing cheer and blessing into the 
homes of neighbors by personal visiting on the Sab- 
bath day. If the Virginia correspondent referred, in 
his ‘etter, to making Sunday a day of ‘society func- 
tions,’’ afternoon teas, dinner parties, and the like, 
of course such use of the day is indefensible. But 
let us not confuse that kind of indulgence with the 
blessed privilege of God-honoring, friend-serving, 
Sunday visits. 
x 


Does Prophecy Have to be Fulfilled ? 


The attempt to define infinite truth in human 
language crops out in many a by-path of thought and 
study. Just now it shows in the following question 
from an Illinois reader : 


In the thought expressed by recent writers for the Times 
that ‘‘All prophecy is for warning so that it may never have to 
be fulfilled,’’ would you go so far as to say that if the Israelites 
had been ready to profit by the old prophetic utterances as to 
the Messiah they might have escaped the condemnation of 
shedding innocent blood? That Judas, if he would, might 
have listened to his Saviour’s warning voice and escaped the 
ignominy of betraying his Lord? And that, as for Jesus, the 
*“cup"’ might have passed from him, all in accordance with 
the will of the Father? We are accustomed to think that 
these prophecies, especially the last, had to be fulfilled. 


God can do everything except to sin or to force men 
to sin. Therefore, to suggest that the Jews or Judas 
sinned, and had to sin, because it had been prophe- 
sied that they would sin, is to suggest that which may 
be reverently said is impossible even with God. To 
talk about events having to occur in order to fulfil 
prophecy is simply to put the cart before the horse. 
Of course there are passages in the Bible that seem 
to say this ; but it is never safe to suppose that we 
know the real meaning of any Bible passage when we 
have only.noted what it ‘‘seems to say.’’ Events 
were divinely foretold because God knew that they 
would occur. The sins of men and of nations are 
foreknown by God ; but no man ever sinned because 
of God's foreknowledge. How this can be, God may 
reveal when we have ceased to sin. 
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Sankey’s Story of the Gospel Hymns 





**Must I go, and Empty-Handed?” 
Words by C. C. Luther. Music by Geo. C. Stebbins. 


** Must I go, and empty-handed ? 
Thus my dear Redeemer meet ?”’ 


URING a series of evangelistic meetings the 
Rev. A. G. Upham referred in his sermon to a 
young man who, dying after only a month of 

Christian service, said to a friend, ‘‘ No, I am not 
afraid ; Jesus saves me now. . But, oh! must I go, 
and empty-handed?’’. The incident made a strong 
impression upon the Rev. C. C, Luther,—for whom 
Mr. Upham was preaching,—and in a few minutes 
the words of this hymn had arranged themselves in 
Mr. Luther’s mind. A few days later he handed 
them to Mr. Stebbins, who composed the beautiful 
tune to which they are sung. 





About fifteen years ago a man who was living a 
reckless, godless life, went to a Sunday morning 
service in a mission hall in Green Essex, England. 
This hymn was used in the service, and as the third 
verse was rendered, 


** Oh, the years of sinning wasted, 
Could I but recall them now, 

I would give them to my Saviour, 
To his will I’d gladly bow,’’ 


the man was so forcibly impressed that he could not 
take part in the singing. He went home miserable, 
and was unable to eat any dinner. In the afternoon 
he went to a Bible class for workingmen, conducted 
in the other end of the village. As he entered, the 
same hymn was being sung that had made him so 
miserable in the morning, ‘* Must I go, and empty- 
handed ?’’ The man was so moved by the words of 
the hymn, and so impressed by the coincidence of its 
being sung at both places where he had attended, 
that it resulted in his conversion. He lived a con- 
sistent life thereafter, showing a real change of heart. 


a - 
“There Is a Green Hill Far Away” 


Words by Cecil F. Alexander. Music by George C. Stebbins. 
. 


* There is a green hill far away, 
Without a city wall.”’ 


HILE holding meetings with Mr. 
Cardiff, Wales, in 1883, I visited the ruins of 
Tintern Abbey with Professor Drummond. 

There I sang this song, which the professor said to 
me was one of the finest hymns in the English lan- 
guage. -A number of years later I sang it on the 
green hill believed to be Calvary, outside the walls of 
Jerusalem. 

Mrs, Alexander was the widow of an English cler- 
gyman. She first published ‘‘ There is a green hill 
far away'’ in her ‘*Hymns for Little Children’’ in 
1848. It is a popular children’s hymn in England. 
Mr. Stebbins set it to a new tune in 1878. Mrs. 
Alexander, who was born in Ireland in 1823, wrote 
about four hundred hymns and poems for children. 


al 


“I’ve Found a Friend” 
Words by J. G. Small. Music by George C. Stebbins. 


**T’ve found a Friend, oh, such a Friend ! 
He loved me ere I knew him.”’ 


N ONE occasion, when Mr. Moorehouse and I 
were holding meetings at Scarboro, in the north 
of England, the services were attended by a 
number of Quaker. ladies, among them a cousin of 
John Bright, the great English statesman. Wishing 
to have this hymn sung at one of the meetings, this 
lady wrote out the following request : ‘Will Mr. 
Sankey please repeat the hymn ‘I've found a Friend’ 
in his usual way?’’ In thus wording her note she 
evidently intended to avoid asking me to sing, which 
was against the custom of the Society of Friends. 





‘*We were holding a cottage ‘prayer-meeting in a 
lodging-house,’’ says a minister of Nottinghamshire, 
England, ‘‘ when a young man lodging there came in 
to the meeting in a fun-seeking manner. We sang, 
prayed, and read a chapter out of God's Word, and 
then the young man asked if we would sing a hymn 
for him. He chose ‘I’ ve found a Friend, oh, such a 
Friend !" When we had sung one verse he-began to 
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shed tears, and I am glad to say that he gave his 
heart to God through the singing of that beautiful 
hymn. The next morning he left the place, but be- 
fore leaving he wrote me a letter, from which I give 
these extracts : ‘I asked you to sing that hymn be- 
cause it was a favorite of my darling sister, who is 
waiting for me at the gates in heaven. I have now 
promised to meet her there. By God's help, if we 
do not meet again on earth, I promise to meet you in 
heaven. You will always think of me when you sing 
‘I've found a Friend.’ Show this letter to my two 
other friends."’ 
Stet 


“It Is Well with My Soul” 
Words by H. G. Spafford. Music by P. P, Bliss. 


** When peace, like a river, attendeth my way, 
When sorrows, like sea-billows, roll.’’ 


HEN Mr. Moody and I were holding meetings 
in Edinburgh, in 1874, we heard the sad news 
of the loss of the French steamer, ‘*‘ Ville de 

Havre,"’ on her return from America to France, with 
a large number of the members of the Ecumenical 
Council, whose meetings had been held in Philadel- 
phia. On board the steamer was a Mrs. Spafford, 
with her four children. In mid-ocean a collision 
took place with a large sailing vessel, causing the 
steamer to sink in half an hour. Nearly all on board 
were lost. Mrs. Spafford got her children out of their 
berths and up on deck. On being told that the ves- 
sel would soon sink, she knelt down with her children 
in prayer, asking God -that they might be saved, if 


' possible, or be made willing to die, if that was his 


will. In a few minutes the vessel sank to the bottom 
of the sea, and the children were lost. One of the 
sailors of the vessel, named Lockburn,—whom I 
afterward met in Scotland,—while rowing over the 
spot where the vessel disappeared, discovered Mrs. 
Spafford floating in the water. Ten days later she 
was landed at Cardiff, Wales. From there she cabled 
to her husband, a lawyer in Chicago, the message, 
**Saved alone.’’ Mr. Spafford, who was a Christian, 
had the message framed and hung up in his office. 
He started immediately for England, to bring his wife 
to Chicago. Mr. Moody left his meetings in Edin- 
burgh, and went to Liverpool to try to comfort the 
bereaved parents, and was greatly pleased to find that 
they were able to say, ‘‘It is well ; the will cf God be 
done.”’ 

In 1876, when we returned to Chicago to work, I 
was entertained at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Spafford 
for a number of weeks. During that time Mr. Spaf- 
ford wrote the hymn ‘It is well with my soul,’’ in 
commemoration of the death of the children. P. P. 
Bliss composed the music, and sang it for the first 
time at a meeting in Farwell Hall. The comforting 
fact in connection with this incident was, that in one 
of our small meetings in North Chicago, a short time 
prior to their sailing for Europe, the children had 
been converted. 

While still living in Chicago, Mr. and Mrs. Spaf- 
ford became much interested in the second coming of 
Christ. So zealous did Mr. Spafford become, that he 
decided to go to Jerusalem with his wife and the one 
remaining daughter, and there await the coming of 
the Lord. Mr. Spafford died there not long after- 
ward, Mrs. Spafford is the head of a society, whose 
headquarters are in a building outside of Jerusalem, 
where a large number of people live, having all things 
incommon. When I visited Jerusalem, some years 
ago, I met Mrs. Spafford on the Street of David. The 


next day I received a call from her daughter, who is 


very popular among the natives, and has become the 
teacher for a large body of children, instructing them 
in English literature and in American ways. 





This hymn was heard by a gentleman who had 
suffered great financial reverses in the panic of 1899, 
and who was in deepest despondency. When -he 
learned the story of the hymn, he exclaimed, ‘If 
Spafford could write such a beautiful resignation 
hymn, I will -never complain. again."’ 


“I Gave My Life for Thee” 
Words by Frances R. Havergal. Music by P. P. Bliss 


**T gave My life for thee, 
My precious blood I shed.’’ 


IFTEEN years after this hymn was written Miss 
Havergal said about it : ‘* Yes, ‘ I gave my life for 
thee’ is mine, and perhaps it will interest you to 

hear how nearly it went into the fire instead of nearly 
all over the world, It was, I think, the very first thing 
I wrote which could be called a hymn,—written when 
I was a young girl in 1859. I did not half realize 
what I was writing about. I was following very far 
off, always doubting and fearing. I think I had come 
to Jesus with a trembling faith, but it was a coming 
‘in the press’ and behind, never seeing his face or 
feeling sure that he loved me. I scribbled these 
words in a few minutes on the back of a circular, and 
then read them over and thought, ‘ Well, this is not 
poetry, anyhow ; I won't trouble to write this out.’ 
I reached out my hand to put it in the fire, when a 
sudden impulse made me draw it back, and I put it, 
crumpled and singed, in my pocket. Soon after, I 
went to see a dear old woman in the almshouse. She 
began talking to me, as she always did, about her 
dear Saviour, and I thought I would see if she, a 
simple, old woman, would care for these verses, which 
I felt sure nobody else would even care to read. I 
read them to her, and she was so delighted with them 
that I copied them out and kept them. And now the 
Master has sent them out in all directions, and I 
have heard of their being a real blessing to many.”’ 

Miss Havergal showed the hymn sometime after- 
ward to her father, and he wrote a melody especially 
for it. -But it is the tune which Mr. Bliss composed 
for it that became popular in America. 


ade 
“Are You Coming Home To-Night?” 


Words by C. C. Music by James McGranahan. 


** Are you coming Home, ye wand’ rers, 
Whom Jesus died to win?”’ 


A wild young soldier was induced to attend a gospel 
meeting in London. As he entered, the congre- 
gation was singing, ‘‘ Are you coming Home to- 
night?’’ The song made a deep impression upon him. 
He came back the next night, and he continued to at- 
tend until he was saved. ‘I had to come,"’ he said ; 
‘«that hymn would not let me stay away. I could not 
sleep at night. All night long that question of the 
song, both in the words and music, kept returning to 
me, demanding an answer, ‘Are you coming Home 
to-night?’ ’’ 





The original of this hymn was written by a young 
lady in Scotland, who signed herself.‘*C. C.’’  Fall- 
ing into Mr. McGranahan’s hands, he arranged the 
poem somewhat differently, and set the words to 
music, The song has brought blessing to many. 


a ad 


** Asleep in Jesus” 
Words by Mrs. Margaret Mackay. Music by W. B. Bradbury. 


** Asleep in Jesus ! blessed sleep ! 
From which none ever wake to weep.’’ 


** T HAD been driven in a friend’s pony-carriage 
through some of the exquisite green lanes in 
Devonshire,’’ wrote the author of this hymn 

the year before her death. ‘‘ We paused at Penny- 
cross, attracted by a rural burial-ground, and went in 
to look at the graves. It was a place of such sweet, 
entire repose as to leave a lasting impression on, the 
memory. There were no artificial walks or decoPa- 
tions, but the gmass was very green, and there were 
no unsightly signs of neglect. On one of the stones 
were the words, ‘Sleeping in Jesus:' It was in such 
entire keeping with the lovely and peaceful surround- 
ings that it clung to my thoughts. On arriving at 
home, I took a pencil and commenced writing the 
hymn, little thinking that it was destined to find so 
much favor, and that part of it would be inscribed on 
many tombstones."’ 


Mrs Mackay was born in Scotland, and died at 
Cheltenham, ‘England, in 1887, at the age of eighty- 
five. Her husband was a distinguished -lieutenant- 
colonel in the British army. 
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Lessons from 
By the Little 


T IS nearly twenty years since I left my boyhood 
home and the town school through which I had 
diligently toiled to the end. And it is more 

years than | need to state since I left college. 1 sup- 
posed then that, schools and college over, | was done 
with such things. In a sense I am, but in a sense I 
am not. I find I have got into a school of a different 
character, but in a school unmistakably, and if my 
studies are of an altogether delightful and spontaneous 
sort, they are assuredly studies. Yet my teacher 
seems to have no idea that he is conducting a school, 
or directing my education with a hand of power such 
as I never felt before. It is such a little hand to look 
at. -! could crush it with ease, only the little shudder 
of horror at such an idea is so startling that I perceive 
that the very tininess and sweetness of that little hand 
is one of the educational influences at work on me. 
There are no rules in the school. The teacher has, 
indeed, a way of absoluteness and authority about 
him. But I see that this, too, I could crush in a 
moment. Here too, however, the very caution and 
scrupulous consideration I show him—such a little 
chap !—I see are developing me into a new self-con- 
trol. It is not to be denied, I am in school. And 
it's the jolliest, the most educating, the most delight- 
fully lawless, yet the most rigidly conducted school I 
ever dreamed of. 

Dr. H. L. Wayland, a good man, whom I, with 
others, loved, ventured once, in The Sunday School 
Times, to express his skepticism about the “ trailing 
clouds of glory'’ theory of childhood. Doubtless the 
glory is often nebulous, but if my teacher hasn't 
brought some of it into this school of mine, then I 
don't believe I shall ever recognize it anywhere. 

He is teaching me a deal daily on the subject of 
my relations to my Father, One morning in the 
spring, when the birds were first returning, we were 
both waked early by a robin singing just outside the 
window on the lawn. I barely heard it in my drowsi- 
ness, but the little voice. in the crib was jubilant 
in an instant. ‘*Oh, father!’’ it cried, ‘*do you 
hear that robin singing to me? Open the window 
and let the birdie come in to me.’’ So he taught me 
to personalize, so to speak, the lovingkindness of 
God. | Of course it was his robin, singing just for him, 
All blessings are my blessings. ‘‘ My gospel,’’ says 
Paul. ‘' He died for me.’’ 

And how full his dear heart is of loving confidence 
and trust! I come home in the evening, and when 
he sees me, he comes tearing down the road, knowing 
that of course his father is just living then for him. 
In the night, as he lies down to sleep, he calls out to 
me, ‘‘ Sweet dreams, father. 
Angels keep you, father.’"". And when he wakes in 
the morning, I hear his quiet little entréaty, ‘‘ Father, 
I love you. I will be quiet. Let me creep into bed 
and lie close to you."’ He loves to go down into the 
cellar and into odd places with me, and I can feel 
his arms press tighter around my neck and his hand 
clasp closer as we move into the dark or enter the 
strange. And all this is a sense of rare and exquisite 
pleasure. But if it is so, am I so blind as not to see 
the implication—nay, rather the demonstration—as 
to my heavenly Father's heart toward me? If I, be- 
ing evil, feel so toward my son, how must my Father 
feel toward his son? If it is sweet to me to hear my 
boy saying in the night and in the day, apropos of 
nothing, ‘‘ My dear father, I love you with all my 
heart,’’ must it not be sweet to God to hear his son 
say to him, ‘‘ Father, dear Father, I do love you’’? 

And how eloquent is his helplessness ! We wander 
out in the woods together, and shoot imaginary bears, 
and sit on the banks of little streams and catch im- 
aginary fish. I am Roggie and he is Reggie, and he 
says, ‘* Now are we just two boys together, father?’’ 
And I tell him that we are, and try to make him feel 
that we are. But now and then we come to a bog, or 
he does not know what road to take, and then I am 
not Roggie any more, but a little hand slips into 
mine and he says, ‘‘Father."’ 

** As a little child relies 
On a care beyond his own, 
Knows he’s neither strong nor wise, 
Fears to stir a step alone, 
Let me thus with thee abide, 
As my Father, Guard, and Guide.”’ 
It is all right to humanize God so long as we don’t 
think we need him ; but when the hour of need 
comes, then it is, 


** Eternal Father, strong to save.”’ 


God bless you, father. © 
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a Little Boy 


Boy’s Father 


He has his own little thoughts and tests. We 
watched the sun set the other evening. And the 
goodness of God had poured out a sea of purple and 
saffron and golden glory over the hills. He gazed 
on it with delight, and asked me at last, ‘‘ What 
makes the sun set, father?’’ I told him Who made 
it, and he thought a while, and then quietly remarked, 
‘*God is a very nice man,’’ His language was fresh 
and daring, but his doctrine was a high and real 
theism. A few days before he was sitting on my 
knee in the library, and we were talking of many 
things. Presently he pointed out the picture of 
Robert Burns on the wall, and said, ‘‘ Father, who is 
that?’’ Itold him, ‘‘Was he a nice man?’’ he 
wenton. ‘Did he love little children ?’’ 

I am learning from him how truly prayer is a 
school, a habit to be learned in school. But I am 
learning also how readily the habit is acquired, and 
how truly our natures set themselves in the law of 
prayer. It is his business to produce the year-book 
of prayer for the missionaries of our church each 
morning at family worship. It is not easy to teach 
him to do this regularly, but he asks at the beginning 
of each day as he brings his book, ‘‘ Who is it we are 
to pray for to-day, father?'’ At the same time he is 
such an honest, ingenuous little chap in the matter of 
prayer. If his thoughts stray, he is very unlikely to 
conceal it from you. ‘*‘ God bless father and mother,"’ 
he began the other evening, and in the same breath, 
‘Father, the barn-door is open.’’ Now, my thoughts 
wander, too, in prayer, but I don’t betray it. And 
he has his solemn little self-deceptions, too. Some- 
times when he is too indolent to think and pray as he 
ought, he will kneel down in silence, and to my sug- 
gestion that he pray aloud, will say, ‘‘I don’t care to 
talk about it, father.’’ The trailing clouds are pretty 
tenuous at such times, and trail out pretty far behind. 
But it is as though some one held a mirror up to my 
face. ‘empha 

He has his little pious subterfuges, such as the 
prophet Malachi desoribes in Israel;.and as you and I 
see closer at hand than:in Malachi's Israel. He ate 
the heart out of all his pieces of toast the other even- 
ing at supper, and wrapping up the crusts in a piece 
of paper, solemnly remarked, ‘I'll save some of 
these for God.’ He is of the same human stuff as 
those children who made a sacrifice to God always 
when Noah and his family and his host came out of 
the ark after the flood, and who always offer some 
decrepit beast, or maybe Mrs. Noah, if she happens 
to have a broken arm, while they exempt from such 
sacrifice all that is able-bodied and of sound health. 
How much easier it is to putin the church collection 
the mutilated or foreign money that the street-car 
conductor declines to accept ! ¢ 

Charles Lamb writes of his grandmother :.. ‘‘ For 
she had studied patience in the school of Christ.’’ 
Well, I think it is that school in which I am now 
taking lessons from Christ's deputy, my little son. 
He is so ready to wait. ‘*MayI have this?’’ he 
asks. And to a negative answer, replies, ‘‘Can I 
have it when I am a little older?’’ And when he 
seeks an explanation, as a four-year-old child does of 
everything, and I tell him he cannot understand now, 
he is always satisfied, very often asking, ‘‘ Shall I 
understand some day when I am a big man ?’’ What 
a rational, dignified, every way worthy attitude, this 
is! And yet it is just the attitude that men refuse to 
take, unless they are so wise as to be as simple.as chil- 
dren. Horace Bushnell was so great because he was 
humble enough to know what he could know, and to 
wait patiently. for the rest. As Mrs. Cheney, his 
daughter, says of one of his late years: ‘* Henceforth 
there was wonderfully little of the ‘strain’ he so 
much deprecated, whether between him and his God, 
or between him and man. To a young friend he 
said, ‘If I had my life to live over again, there is one 
thing I would not do,—I would not push.’ Neither 
did he wrestle with or. for the truth so much as be- 
fore ; he waited rather for it to shine. The strong 
onward movement of his.life had not ceased, but ‘the 
glorious land was .unto him a place of broad rivers 
and streams,’ and he saw the great ocean not afar."’ 

My little boy has opened for me new joys in the 
comfort of God. When he falls down now he laughs 
heartily. But it was not always so, and even now 
sometimes the outward hurt is too real. Then he 
comes running, with his tear-stained face upturned, 
to ask, ‘‘ Father, wipe away the tears from your boy’s 
eyes.’ And often when there have been no tears in 
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his eyes, but when there are tears in his heart, he 
comes for my comfort with the same plea 
now better the meaning of the Bible promise about 
our Father, ‘‘ And he shall wipe away every tear from 
their eyes.’" Even when there are none ! 

‘‘And a little child shall lead them,’’ says the 
prophet. That is a true saying, for I am one of 
those who are led. It is as hard to be a faithful 
scholar here as in any other school, and every failure 
hurts two lives ; but the sweet of it.exceeds the peril 
and the pain. 

a 


At the Receipt of Custom 
By John Elliot Bowman 


HE heart.that answers to the Master’s call 
Even in the lakeside toll-booth’s sordid air, 
Has dwelt in thought beyond the office wall. 
Such heart, be sure, has oft had other care 
Than tariffs, and the vain attempt to serve 
Two lords: to placate Cesar, yet reserve 
For self such tribute money as it dare. 


The publican has felt the prophet’s spell, 
And yearns for Him who saveth Israel. 
Jamaica, VT. 





His Valentine 
By Alix Thorn 


HE new postman had a funny, shrill whistle, such 
a strange whistle that Dorothy ran to the library 
window when she heard it, one November day. 


There stood the postman resting his heavy bag on the. 


stone coping while he looked over a handful of letters, 
and just behing-him was a cheerful little dog, a curly, 
brown dog, in fact, a most business-like little dog, 
ears and tail well up, as he awaited orders, 

‘«It must belong to the postman’’ said Dorothy to 
herself—‘:I wonder, I do wonder if he’s coming 
every day.’” And the next morning when the little 
girl peeped out of the window, what should she see 
but the same small dog patiently standing by the area 
door till his master should come out. 

So it happened that Dorothy began to watch for the 
brown dog that trotted from house to house each 
day. Sometimes the rain pattered on his curls, and 
seemed to almost take the curl out, so flat did they 
lie, and later the white flakes fluttering down did 
their best to turn him into a small snow dog. Evi- 
dently the weather made no difference to him, he 
looked as if he enjoyed all kinds. 

As Christmas drew near, Dorothy could almost be- 
lieve that the dog knew how many interesting pack- 
ages Ais postman was bringing to a certain happy little 
maid, so briskly did he trot around, and so very 
straight up did he hold that short tail of his. He ap- 
peared to feel his own importance at this glad season. 

He raced ahead of his master, New Year's Day, 
and barked noisily at some saucy sparrows that were 
perched upon a railing, then, suddenly remembering 
that he was a postman’s dog, he settled down to his 
usual gait and looked straight ahead in dignified 
fashion. 

Valentine's Day was approaching, Dorothy was 
snipping great sheets of red paper, and hurrying over 
to the desk to find the paste pot, or some more stamps 
as she worked busily at valentines she was making for 
her little friends. Already a pile of snowy envelopes 
lay on the table, all directed, and ready to pop into 
the letter box, each one carefully sealed with a red 
heart. The child drew a long sigh of relief as she 
put on the very last’ stamp—just as she did so, she 
heard the postman in the street below. Dorothy 
didn't look out, but she felt sure the dog was going 
the rounds as usual. Her cheeks grew suddenly pink, 
she began to twist one curl as she always did when 
she was thinking eSpecially hard; glanced at the 
valentines, shook her head, then called out to big 
brother Richard, who was reading at the other end of 
the room: ‘Richard, what would you like best to 
be given, if you were a dog ?"’ 

««If I were a dog’’ repeated big brother quite so- 
berly, though his eyes twinkled—‘‘ why, I think, yes, 
I'm sure—"’ 
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‘«O whisper it !'" implored Dorothy—nobody must 
know, and so big brother whispered, and his small 
sister exclaimed with a joyful giggle : ‘Oh, that will 
be lovely, Richard, oh, I'm just glad I asked you."’ 

Valentine’s morning Dorothy hurried down to the 
area door the moment she heard the postman’s 
whistle, and she was holding in her hand something 
daintily wrapped in red tissue paper while a scarlet 
ribbon was wound around it. 

Now the postman was already on the steps. ‘*Good 
morning, Mr. Postman,’’ said Dorothy politely, 
««here’s a valentine for your little brown dog, it's just 
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—well, it won't hurt him,'’ and without waiting for 
thanks she scampered off upstairs, half frightened at 
her own daring. But, once safely in the library, she 
ventured to glance out the window, and up the street 
she saw the brown dog coming. But this time he was 
fairly capering ; his tail waved wildly ; his dignity 
was forgotten. Gone was the red paper, gone was the 
dainty ribbon, but in his mouth he carried his gift. 
Where in all the city could a happier dog be found? 
Where another that had a plump turkey leg for a 
valentine | 
Mount VErnov, N. Y. 
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The Beadle Talks 


By Robert E. Knowles ‘ 


HE invitation “to conduct divine services 
in St. Cuthbert’s, whose pulpit is now 
vacant,’’ had come unsought from the kirk 
session of that distant temple. 

St. Cuthbert’s was the stately cathedral 
of all adjoining Presbyterianism. It was the pride and 
crown of a town which stood in prosperous contentment 
upon the verge of cityhood. Its history was great and 
honorable ; its traditions warlike and evangelical ; 
its people intelligent and intense. Its vast area was 
famed for its throng of acute and reflective hearers, 
almost every man of whom was a sermon taster, while 
its officers were the acknowledged possessors of letters 
patent to the true ecclesiastical nobility. In my stu- 
dent days, medals and scholarships were never quoted 
among the trophies of our divinity men if it could be 
justly said of any one that he had preached twice be- 
fore the hard heads of St. Cuthbert’s. This triumph 
was recited with the same reverent air as when men 
used to say, ‘‘ He preached before the Queen."’ 

Some hundreds of miles must be traversed before I 
reached the place, -but only some four-and-twenty 
hours before I reached the time, of my trial sermons. 
Therefore did I convert my car into a study, and: my 
unsteady knee into a desk, giving myself to the re- 
hearsal of those discourses by which I was to stand or 
fall. Every weak hand thereof I labored to strengthen, 
and every feeble knee I endeavored to cofffirm. And 
what motley hours were those I spent on that fast- 
flying train! All my reflections tended to devotion, 
but yet my errand was throbbing with ambition. 

Whereupon I fell into a strange and not unprofita- 
ble reverie, painfully striving to separate my thoughts, 
the sheep from the goats, and to reconcile them the 
one to the other. I knew well enough’ the human 
frame to be persuaded that ambition could not alto- 
gether be cast out from the spirit of a man, which led 
me to reflect upon its possible place and purpose if 
controlled by a master-hand beyond the hand of 
time. _ I strove to discover my inmost motive, far be- 
hind. all other. aims, .and. consoled myself with the 
hope that God might make it the dominant and sov- 
ereign one, to which all others might be unconscious 
ministers, even as all other lesser ones obey the driv- 
ing-wheel. 

And I was fain to believe at last that this very hope 
of a larger place. was from Himself, and that he was 
the shepherd of the sheep and of the goats alike. 
Whereupon I. fell upon my sermons afresh with a 
clearer conscience, which means a stronger mind, and 
swiftly prayed, even while I worked, that the Lord of 
the harvest would winnow my tumultuous thoughts, 
garnering the wheat unto himself, and burning the 
tares with unquenchable fire. 

Onward rushed the hours, and onward rolled. the 
train in its desperate struggle with them, till the set- 
ting sun, victorious over both, reminded -me that I 
would be in New Jedboro before the dusk deepened 
into datk. . Then restored I my sermon notes, re- 
burnished and repaired, to the trusty keeping of my 
well-worn valise, settling myself for one of those de- 
licious baths of thought to be truly enjoyed only on 
the farther side of toil. ; 

I had but well begun to compose my mind and to 
forecast the probable experiences of the morrow. when 
a rich Scotch voice broke in upon me with the unmis- 
takable inquiry, ‘‘ And where micht ye be gaein ?"’ 

I responded with the name of New Jedboro, as- 
suming the air of a man who was bent only upon a 
welcome visit to long-separated friends. But I had 
reckoned without my host. My interrogator was a 








Editor's Note.—This glimpse of Scotch-Canadian life is from a 
novel éntitled “ St. Cuthbert’s,”’ just published by Fleming H. Revell 
oe New York and Toronto, by whose courtesy this sketch appears 

ere. 


Scot, with the Scot's incurable curiosity, always to 
be estimated. by.the indifference. of his air. If his 
face be eloquent of profound unconcern, then may 
you know that a fever of inquisitiveness is burning at 
his heart. 

My questioner seemed to scarcely listen for my an- 
swer, yet a tutored eye could tell that he was camping 
on my trail. 

His next interrogation was launched with courteous 
composure : ‘‘ Ye'll no’ be the man wha’s expeckit 
in St. Cuthbert’s ower the Sabbath ?’’ 

I now saw that this was no diluted Scotsman. Bred 
on Canadian soil, he was yet original and pure. He 
had struck the native Scottish note, the ecclesiastical. 
Like all his countrymen, he had a native taste for a 
minister. His instincts were toward the kirk, and 
for all things akin to Psalm or Presbytery he intui- 
tively took the scent. I have maintained to this day 
that he sniffed my sermons from afar, undeceived by 
the worldly flavor of my rusty bag. 

I collected myself heroically, and replied that I was 
looking forward to the discharge of the high duty to 
which he had referred. Upon this admission he 
moved nearer, as a great lawyer stalks his quarry in the 
witness box. He eyed mesolemnly for a momient, with 
the look of one taking aim, and then said slowly— 

‘‘I'm no’ an elder in that kirk.’’ 

‘Are you not?’’ said I, with as generous an into- 
nation of surprise as conscience would permit. 

‘‘I’m no’ an elder,’’ he repeated. ‘ But I gang 
till it,’’ he added. 

Then followed a pause, which I dared to break 
with the remark, ‘‘I am told it is a spacious edifice.’’ 

He merely glanced at me, as if to say that all irrel- 
evant conversation was out of place, and then’ con- 
tinued— 

‘And I'm no’ the precentor ; 
ken, that lifts the tune.’’ 

I nodded sympathetically, trying to convey my 
sense of the mistake the congregation had made in its 
choice of both elders and precentor. 

‘« Ye wud say, to luik at me, that I’m no’ an office- 
seeker, an’ ye’re richt. But I haud an office for a’ 
that.’’ 

This time I smiled as if light had come to me, and 
as one who had been reassured in his belief in an 
overruling Providence. 

** What office do you hold ?’’ said I. 

‘*Ye wudna guess in a twalmonth. I’m no’ the 
treasurer, as ye’re thinkin’ —I’m the beadle.’’ 

I uttered a brief eulogy upon the honor and respon- 
sibility of that position, pointing out that the beadle 
had a dignity all his own, as well as the elders and 
other officers of the kirk. 

He endorsed my views with swift complacent nods. 

‘* That's what I aye think o’ when I see the elders 
on the Sabbath mornin’,"’ said he ; ‘‘forbye, there's 
several o’ ¢hem, but wha ever heard tell o’ mair than 
ae beadle? And what's mair, I had raither be a 
doorkeeper in the Lord’s hoose than dwall in tents o’ 
sin. Them’s Dauvit’s words, and they aye come to 
me when I compare mysel’ wi’ the elders."’ 

I hurriedly commended his reference to the Scrip- 
tures, at the same time avoiding any share in his 
rather significant classification, remarking on the other 
hand that elders had their place, and that authority 
was indispensable in all churches, and the very essence 
of the Presbyterian system. 

He interrupted me, fearing he had been misunder- 
stood. 

‘* Mind ye,"’ he declared fervently, «I'm no’ settin’ 
mysel’ up even wi’ the minister. I regard him as 
mair important than me—far mair important,’’ he 
affirmed, with reckless humility, ‘‘ but the elders, they 
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are juist common fowk like mysel’. An’ at times 
they are mair thancommon. Me an’ the minister bear 
a deal frae the elders. He aye bids me to bear wi' 
them, an’ I aye bid him no’ to mind. +I tell him 
whiles that we'd meet an’ we'd greet whaur the 
elders cease frae troublin' —them the poet's words."’ 

We were now some two miles or so from the town 
and the church wherein he exercised his gifts and 
magnified his office; and my rugged friend, dis- 
missing the elders for the time, reverted to the 
inquiry he had seen fit previously to ignore. 

««Ye were askin’ me aboot the kirk.’’ 

‘Yes,’’ said I in a chastened voice, ‘‘I asked 
if it was not very large.’’ 

‘*Thae was no’ yir exact words, but I ken yir 
meanin’. It's a gran’ kirk, St. Cuthbert’s, an’ ye'll 
need to speak oot—no’ to yell, ye ken, for I'm nigh 
deefened wi’ the roarin’ o’ the candidates sin’ oor . 
kirk was preached vacant by the Presbytery. Dinna 
be ower lang ; and be sure to read a’ the psalm afore 
ye sit doon, and hae the sough o’ Sinai in yir dis- 
coorse, specially at the mornin’ diet ; an’ aye back 
up the Scriptures wi’ the catechism, an’ hae a word 
or twa aboot the Covenanters, them as sealed their 
testimony wi’ their bluid, ye ken. Ye'll tak’ ma ad- 
vice as kindly ; it’s mair than likely we'll never meet 
again gin the morrow’s gone."’ 

I thanked him for his counsel and reached for 
my bag, at the signal of escaping steam. 

The car-door had just closed behind me when I felt 
a hand upon my arm and heard a now familiar voice— 

‘¢An’ dinna pray ower muckle for yir ain devoted 
fowk at hame; an’ dinna ask the King an’ Head o’ 
the Kirk to fetch till us a wise under-shepherd o’ 
the flock."’ 

With a word of additional acknowledgment I 
stepped to the station platform, but my parley with 
a burly cabman was interrupted by the same voice 
whispering in my ear— 

‘*Ye micht mind the elders in yir prayer; gin 
they were led mair into the orem it wad dae nae 
harm to onybody.”’ 

ie F 


In a Japanese Sunday-School 
By Maud Bonnell 


AM so sorry my little boy has made you so 
much trouble, but I could not refuse to let 
him come to Sunday-school; it is his only 
pleasure. Just the other day, when the priest came 
to the house, he took out his box in which he keeps 
all his cards and lesson-papers which you give him. 
But now that this sickness has overtaken him here, of 
course you will not want him to come back ; the chil- 
dren would be afraid of him."’ 

He had fallen over in an epileptic fit during Sun- 
day-school, and the lesson was stopped, the children 
taken from the pleasant room, while a bed was hastily 
made on the mats for the sufferer. The poor afflicted 
body was still quivering, while the anxious mother 
bent over him, and with many words tried to make 
sufficient apology to the missionary. Two hours 
passed, the paroxysm was over, and he was taken home. 

Some weeks later, when the whole Sunday-school 
was gathered together for a review after the lesson 
had been taught, the kind superintendent was talking 
to the little children about Manasseh. Before them 
hung the picture of the great king, a prisoner in 
chains in a foreign land. The uplifted head and 
hands showed the humble king at prayer. 

‘‘Why was the king put in prison? asked the 
superintendent. 

The little lad who a few weeks before had been so 
ill said gravely, 

‘« He sinned,”’ 

‘*And do you know, my boy, what sin is ?'’—for 
the idea of sin is not clear in the minds of many 
more mature Japanese minds. 

‘‘It is giving up to the evil one, 
quiet tones. ty 

Later the question was asked, ‘*‘ What is the king 
doing ?’’ and again the little one said, ‘‘ He is pray- 
ing ;"’ and again the questioner, knowing how dim 
the idea of prayer is in the minds of most of his 
people, said, ‘‘And what is prayer?’’ The answer 
was given in quiet confidence, ‘‘It is talking to 
God.”’ 

It is in this way that God is revealing himself to 
some of the little ones of Japan, and if this frail little 
sufferer continues to know him as he now does, what 
a warm welcome awaits him in the dear homeland 
where ‘‘there shall be no more pain,'’ and where he 
shall ‘‘ talk to God’’ face to face ! 

' Kost, JAPAN. 
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Children in the Church Service 


I ouppyee every preacher has felt the problem of how to 
meet the needs of the little folk who look up to him from 
the family pew every Sunday morning, and most preachers 
have, in one way or another, tried to solve this problem. It 
may be that the experience of one who is said to have 
some success in this regard will be helpful to others. 

I think I tried every ag that suggested itself to me. 
First I preached a monthly sermon especially to. the chil- 
dren, and while that was fairly successful in itself, it let 


. the children go without much attention during the other 


Sundays of the month. Thena plan of saying a few words 
in every sermon to the children had been tried by other 
ministers, but was found by the writer to be impractical 
and ineffective—it lacked starting and terminal facilities. 
A brother minister said, ‘‘ Why not preach every sermon 
so simply that every child will understand it?’’ The sug- 
gestion seemed a good one, and the implication bore fruit, 
but reflection decided that the religion of the adult differs 
so cntirely from that of childhood that only occasionally 
could one sermon be made to fit the needs of both. 

Finally my present plan was adopted some five years 
ago. Every Sunday morning, after the reading of the 
Seripture lesson, which is always a portion that can be read 
responsively, I preach an eight minute sermon especially 
to the children. After the children’s sermon we sing a 
children’s hymn. I select themes especially suitable to the 
child mind and experience, and I use his experience as the 
source from which to illustrate the lessons to be taught. 
Ordinarily I do not point the moral, but leave the sermon 
to work itself out in the minds of the children. Some- 
times I take a thought out of the Sunday-school lesson for 
the day. At present I am giving a series of sermons on 
‘*Habits,’’ which has seemed to of interest to the chil- 
dren, and I am told by the parents that the result in the 
children’s lives has been in some cases marked. 

I — in conclusion that I encourage the attendance 
of ch at the morning service not only by making the 
service interesting to them, but also by enrolling regular 
attendants in the Legion of Honor, and decorating them 
with a button,— Charles Herbert. Huestis, Edmonton, Can. 


£ 
Fads as Inspiration 


There are some moods of weariness which are not satis- 
fied by ‘‘quiet hours’’ in great congregations, and the 
Monday ministers’ meeting is for the nervous parson the 
worst thing he can attend. 

Let such consider the pursuit of fads as a means of grace. 
A fad has this to recommend it to tired people, that, unlike 
a game, it does not require company, not even a partner. 
I used to watch with interest, in a clerical club to which I 
used to go to lunch'on Monday noons, for the revelations 
that came as to the use each member had already made of 
Monday morning. One had read in his Greek Testament, 
another had done some pyrography, and a third had carried 
out his week’s accumulation of ashes, It did not seem to 
make much difference what the avocation had been, as 
long as it was a contrast to the duties of the Sabbath. ‘‘I 
knew you would feel better, massa, when you got that ser- 
men out ob your system,’’ was what the colored boy servant 
said to the Southern preacher. And any fad helps to get 
the old sermon wel! out of the system before it is time to 
evolve a new one. 

Mr. Beecher’s fad was gems, and he usually carried a 
pocketful of rare ones, To drink in their color and to roll 
them so as to catch their refractions, would often completely 
rest him when he was tired. To ramble in old shops for 
books or prints or bric-a-brac is a solitary and absorbing 
‘occupation which directly ee all thoughts of ‘a troubled 
past or a wearied present. remember seeing two minis- 
‘ters start off one sunny winter day to wade snowdrifts. 
‘They were headed for a forsaken camp, where they assured 
me they spent the day reading dime novels! This was a 
contrast witha vengeance. Their purpose, however, was to 
try to find why such novels were so interesting, so they could 
counteract their influence, One privilege of the summer 
time is to lay up fads for the winter. A good test of the 
richness of one’s vacation may be whether it furnishes any- 
thing to divide one’s enthusiasm about in the months of 
work. 

As one matures, his fads have a tendency to grow more 
serious. Chemistry was the subject with which Lord Salis- 
bury whiled away his spare hours, and Gladstone spent his 
in stadying Homer. An enthusiasm for a topic of study 
not related in any direct way to the work in hand, yet of 
real value, will often refresh the minister who does not 
crave physical exercise. 

There is one other kind of fad, which, when it does not 
weary, is most recreating and inspiring. I mean young 
people. I have for some years reserved Monday evening 
for social intercourse with the young, because the presence 
of blithesome boys and girls causes my cares to fuld their 
tents like those of the traditional Arabs. 

To most men in the midst of the unremitting cares of 
our joyous but constant work there is earnest need to, re- 
gard some fad as a necessary means of grace.— Zhe Rev. 
William Byron Forbush, New York City. 
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What Pastors Are Saying and Doing 


Every tor in The Sunday School 
Times ily is invited ‘to contribute to 
this page. All original material that is 
used will be paid for. Brief descriptions 
of tested methods of church and pastoral . 
work are most desired. Your brother 
pastors want to know what you are doing 
successfully that they might do. This 
department is we opportunity to serve . 
em. 


The Pastor’s Guidance of the 
Sunday-School 
By the Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D. 


HE pastor of the ehurch is also the pastor of the Sun- 
day-school, He is its head, and this whether it is 
so stated in the constitution of the school or not. 

But he must remember that he is the shepherd, not auto- 
crat ; the president, not the dictator. 

The leader must have ideals and visions, but always 
like Jacob’s,—based on the earth, founded on knowledge, 
anchored to facts. Nor should he attempt to make his 
ideal the real by an instantaneous miracle of transforma- 
tion. The ideal is his goal: toward which he gently leads 
his flock, beginning where they are. 


‘* The common problem—yours, mine, every one’ s— 
Is net to fancy what were fair in life, 
Provided it could be ; but finding first 
What may be, then how to make it fair 
Up to our means—a very different thing."’ 


The leader must be a leader and: prove 
leader by his good judgment or knowledge or skill, and 
most of all by his power to put the best persons in 
of each work. A general’ need. not. be the best: drill- 
master nor the-best marksman, but he must know how to 
use such men, and be willing to do it." *' © ; 

The true leader “always hides himself behind’ his 
cause. Oné of the: greatest secrets’ of sticcess is to keep 
oneself out of sight ~“Fhe moment‘one wants to seem to 
be a leader, ‘to have’ the ‘credit of leadership, he is fost. I 
used to have a stipérintendent who would do anything if 
only he could cafry the flag. Well, lét"him carry it, while 

ou whisper where he should carry it. Let him be figure- 
head on the ‘bow, if only you can be the unseen engine 
and rudder, and make your cause’go and go aright. Always 
give each officer his acknowledgéd place; and never usurp 
it. Suggest to the superintendent, but let him suggest to 
the school. 

One of the wisest pieces of advice I ever received was 
from a veteran missionary when I was expecting to go as a 
foreign missionary: *‘ After you have reached your field, 
wait a year before you make any criticisms or suggest any 
changes.’’ 

As a rule, make changes gradually, like the wise mill- 
owner described by Archbishop Whately in his ‘* Annota- 
tions on Bacon’s Essays,’’ who changed the machinery in 
his factory so gradually that it was never laid up for 
repairs. 

How can a pastor best obtain the knowledge of his 
school necessary to wise leadership? No one can gain it 


alone. Each one must gain the help which comes from 
several observers from different points of view. He can 
gain knowledge by working with others as equals. He can 


gain knowledge of the teachers by being present at the 
meetings of the council, especially by listening. There is 
danger of too much tongue-work and -too little ear-work. 
But sometimes the minister may talk, as O. W. Holmes 
said he did, in order to clarify his own ideas. 

I have heard, time after time, ministers publicly de- 
nouncing the poor teaching in the Sunday-school. And I 
have wondered how they knew. They know their own 
teaching, and they may be correct as to that, but what do 
they really know about the other teachers? To find out 
has been one of the most difficult things I have tried to do. 

Wherever it is possible, the pastor can do his best work 
by being a substitute teacher and teaching different classes 
as he has opportunity, till he thus becomes acquainted 
with all. 

If it is best for him to have a Bible class, then he can 
wisely exchange classes, or get some substitute teacher; at 
times, giving him more .time for preparation. I believe 
there ought to be a great deal more exchanging of classes, 
as well as of pulpits and prayer-meetings., The president 
of one of our largest theological seminaries told me the 
other day of a great church P. the north of England, which, 
after an experience with a fine pastor, who would not ex- 
change or scarcely take .a_ vacation, voted, before they 
called another, that their next. pastor, whoever he might 
be, should exchange or. get ¢ supply at their expense once 
a month. In arranging for a course of lectures for our 
teachers and parents, which we hold once a month in place 
of the weekly prayer-meeting, I applied to some of the 
leading pastors of Boston. and vicinity for an. exchange of 
prayer-meetings, and every one expressed his hearty ap- 
proval of such exchanges. I believe that occasional ex- 
changes of teachers in the Sunday-school would be of 
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great value to all, and give the pastor his needed oppor- 
tunity. 

It would also be a good thing if the pastor could be so 
intimate with his teachers and scholars that he could fre- 

uently sit with the class as one of them without disturbing 
the usuai course, it being understood that he will never 
make any criticism of the teacher to others. 

The pastor can help the school by outside work for it. 
There is no scheme of lessons possible that can do in the 
Sunday-school hour all the teaching necessary. There 
must be paStor’s classes, Christian Endeavor and Junior 
Endeavor teaching, or some similar methods. 

The pastor must arrange for some kind of teacher- 
training. _ There is not time to speak of methods of doing 
this, but only to say that, in addition to occasional teachers’ - 
meetings and observation of the best methods in the best 
classes, our school for several years has found it most 
feasible and most helpful to use one of its weekly prayer- 
meetings each month for ogress study of the Bible and of 
the principles of teaching, by the best experts, usually paid 
for their services. This is as helpful to parents and the 
Page church membership as it is to teachers. It was at 

rst opposed by some, but now meets with universal favor, 
and nearly doubles our usual attendance. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass, 


A Physical Antidote for Blue Monday 


The.cure.for ‘‘ Blue Monday”’ lies in the proper use of 
Saturday and Sunday. To many — Monday is a 
nightmare in anticipation and a ‘‘ ough of despond.”’ in 
realization e sharp reaction from the labors of Sunday 
is neither mental nor'spiritual, but-to a large degree physi- 
cal, and the 1émedy is found when the man seeks to know 
himself:and follow rational methods. After many sleepless 
Sunday nights, followed by as many days of-intense de- 
pression and weariness, one minister found it nec ry to 
reverse some former habits of work, and the me 
herein. suggested isa bit of personal ‘experience which has 
stood the test of time. m 

It-is quite as necessary that the preacher should prepare 
for his Suntiay as-well as for his sermon.:.:The-first. step is 
the avoidan¢e. of late hours of sermon work Saturday night ; 
stop all work at noon, and quit his study for the rest.of the 
day. It may demand that the sermon shall be begun 
earlier in the week, but this is no disadvantage. And a 
healthy determination will soon regulate work: and. inter- 
ruptions so that this may be accomplished and the sermon 
finished by Saturday noon. ‘The best use for the afternoon 
is seeing things and doing things aside from the regular 
routine of work. ‘A walk in the open air will be teeming 
with fresh suggestions, and out-of-door exercise cures many 
an attack of the blues. It is an excellent opportunity for 
indulging in one’s favorite fad. For winter. days an art ex- 
hibit, or a little pilgrimage, will furnish a wholesome 
diversion. Anything that will turn the mind into a fresh 
channel is helpful, but visiting the members of the church, 
and especially the sick, may be wisely postponed. There 
will be a strong temptation to misuse the evening because 
it is free. But ial engagements, with an unusual as- 
sortment and quantity of will undo the benefit of the 
afternoon, and committee meetings are even more wearing 
than ‘* burning the midnight oil.’’ A simple diet and an early 
hour for retiring are the natural conclusion of such a day. 

It is obvious that a man will come to Sunday morning 
with. body refreshed and mind clear. He. will bring alert- 
ness to his work, and the congregation will soon catch his 
spirit, Conditions vary so widely that each must be gov- 
erned by circumstance, but common sense would suggest 
during the day some time, however short, fo rrest. When 
the day’s work is over it ought to be let go. It cannot be 
recalled or amended, The message was from God, and 
the wearied messenger can safely leave results to him, and 
commit the tired bedy to his care. The physical prepara- 
tion of Saturday will permit the tense mind to relax more 
easily, and will bring sleep quicker, so that Monday finds 
the preacher with steadier nerves and a more buoyant spirit. 

Some may scoff at such a vigorous routine ; a fri of 
the writer’s sarcastically calls it ‘‘the training table’’ ; 
and yet it has stood the test of experience. Physical prep- 
aration is. worth more than headache powders. It may ap- 
pearsiavish, but .it is a small price to pay for, immunity 
from the nervous, bilious condition in which many preach- 
ers find themselves on Monday morning.— 7he Rev. Frank 
A, Smith, Haddonfield, N. /. 


A notice or announcement from the pulpit that is given 
only because ‘‘I am asked to announce,’’ etc., seems 
hardly, worth giving. Certainly such a preface takes all 
the life out of a notice. If a notice ought to be given at 
all, it ought to be given as though that were the one thing 
on earth worth living for just now. 


‘Every church soloist a Christian,’’? was the subject of 
the pastor’s address at a special musical service at the 
North. Baptist Church of Camden, N. J., last autumn. 
There’s a good deal of meaty suggestion in that phrase: 
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Parents’ Problems 
Patterson Du Bois . 


I have read with great care and thought and profit the dis- 
cussions in the ‘‘ Parents’ Problems.’’ ‘There is a problem I 
am to solve on which I need advice. It is how to entertain 
my boy of twelve years on the Sabbath afternoon. We are 
Presbyterians, and I remember how tiresome this time was ‘to 
my four brothers. I am determined it shall not be so to my 
son. I can’t have games; we go to Sabbath-school and to 
church, learn a catechism question. What then? ‘There 
must be some recreation. at shall it be ?—E. C. 

This question, in one form or another, has been answered 
before. But let us put it this way. Ought the Sabbath to 
be agreeable or disagreeable? Ought it to be a joy or a 
bore? This correspondent says it simply shall not be the 
latter, If this decision be right then the question is, What 
is there todo? If everything there is to do outside of dis- 
tinctively religious service and Sunday-school _study is 
wrong to do, then a tiresome Sunday seems inevitable. 
Now remember that ‘‘ Sabbath ’’ means rest; and remem- 
ber also that ‘‘ Rest is not quitting this busy career ’’—not 
necessarily. But rest lies Teopety in a complete difference 
from the week’s program. Talk differently, walk differ- 
ently, read differently, study differently, worship differently. 
But in making this resting change be careful not to select 
such mental or physical occupation as will run to an ab- 
sorption in things that make for secularity. Now the 
application of this rule will vary with differently situated 
persons. Some things will be advisable and healthy for 
one and the reverse for another. Many persons resort to 
Biblical puzzles, games and exercises, but this mother 
rules them out. Her reasons may be good. Where there 
are little children Sunday toys are often used; a Sunday 
doll forthe little girl. It is not easy:'to give a program for 
everybody, but the spirit of the day is the main .thing. 
Make a different day, a rest day, a worship day, a day to 
forgive and forget .injuries. and offenses; a day in all ways 
cheery with, the-sense of the presence of God. But always 
keep in mind that youth demands more bodily activity than 
the adult, and grows restive under meditation, and that the 

eculiar temperament and situation of the boy (or girl) 
Sade determines how the Sabbath may be most profitably 
** kept.’’ | 95.4 

+ As announced last week, The:Sunday School Times 
offers a prize of twenty-five dollars’in gold‘for the best 
article of fifteen hundred words or less describing actual 
methods which parents have successfully adopted for 
making Sunday afternoon rightly profitable sto young 
children. The offer was fully. described in ‘‘ Notes on 
Open Letters ” of January 20, 1906. All articles must 
be in the editors’ hands not later than March 17, 1906. 


I am very much interested in a twelve-year-old boy who has 
been read to a great deal. Among the books he has heard 
and very much mp tes are Little Lord Fauntleroy, Little 
Men, Little Lame Prince, Jackanapes, Grimm, some Arabian 
Nights, ‘Hawthorne's Wonderbook and Tanglewood ‘Tales, 
Norse Stories, and the story of — Prince and Pauper, 
Hans Brinker, .Kingsley's Greek Heroes, Swiss Family Rob- 
inson, Robinson Crusoe, Ernest. Thompson Seton's stories of 
animals, and many similar stories; Uncle Remus, Pioneer 
Stories, etc. Foster's Story of the Bible he jis very familiar 
with, and enjoys particularly its accounts of battles. Just 
now he is much interested in English history stories, and any- 
thing about animal or insect life. Recently he asked if he 
might read some books he had seen in shop windows which 
‘looked as if they were interesting,’ and which proved on 
inquiry to be of the ‘‘ Deadwood Bick on Deck"’ type. I 
realize that there is lacking in the books he has known the 
fiction type, the stories of boys’ adventures. What I do not 
know is what rae books there are suitable for a boy of his 

which will supply this.lack. I want books which with a 
stirring narrative combine purity of thought, noble teaching, 
and lite value. I am entirely ignorant of books for boys, 
if any, which correspond to Alcott’s, Coolidge’s, Mulock's. 
Ewing's, etc., for girls. —ALPHA. 

Without using this column for listing particular books it 
is worth while to note some basal principles on the selec- 
tion of books for boys. 

Of late years it has been much the vogue to claim that 
the boys of to-day demand books of ‘‘action,’’ books of 
wild adventure, picturesque heroism, and athletié strenu- 
ousness generally, Without denying-that the average boy 
takes kindly to this sort of outfit, and perhaps craves. it, I 
do not believe that the boys of this day are essentially dif- 
ferent from the boys of thirty, forty, fifty; or one hundred 
years ago. That a masculine and vigorous yout demands 
and responds to his own type in literature is natural 
enough. But his adult purveyors—the author and pub- 
lisher—have had a theory about him, and have built up for 
him a literature censtructed upon that theory, and because 
he reaches out for what is thus made especially for him, he 
is supposed to have demonstrated ‘his topmost and unvary- 
ing preference for Achilles.and Deadwood Dick. One 
might as well say that the boys of our day demand: cigar- 


ettes to a degree that-the boys.of'a previous generation ‘did - 


not. The-change is not in the: bey, but in the quantity 
and quality-of the cigarettés:.. Of course the boy reftects 
the excited, nerve-tearing spirit of the age.; of course, too, : 
he is curious-tp-see-what-lies-behind-the covers :of the -yel- 





Ques ions accompanied by a two-cent stamp will be 
answ red immediately by mail, if addressed to any 
of th se specialists as follows: Mr. Patterson Du 
Bois. 401 South goth St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. 
Flora V. Stebbins, 119 Myrtle Ave., Fitchburg, Mass.; 
Mrs. J. W. Barnes, 33 Kearney St., Newark, N. J. 
Questions on temperance work may be addressed to 
Mrs. Z. F. Stevens, 1520 Langford Ave., Alton, Ill. 
Such questions and answers as are of general in- 
terest will be published on this page. 











low volume, and when he gets it he feasts on it. But that 
is no more boy-nature than the soberer, discriminate think- 
ing and the restrained acting are boy-nature. The boy is 
largely guilty of living up to what is expected of him and is 
claimed for him. 

Boys of a previous generation were as intensely absorbed 
in the books of Jacob Abbott, for instance, as boys of to- 
day are in Henty and Company—or worse, It is the criti- 
cal habit of this period to say that the staid Jacob Abbott 
would not suit the boy and girl of to-day. Why not? 
Abbott understood bloodless heroism. He made boys 
think in ways that normal young minds like as brain exer- 
cise ; he quickened the invention, sharpened the discrim- 
ination, suggested purposes, detailed plans. His idealized 
heroes, like Jonas, Beechnut, Timboo, Grimke, and others, 
are laughed at now. by critics as impossible, but they were 
not regarded as impossible, or even problematical, by the 
boy and girl readers. ‘They stood for ideals of ambition, 
accuracy, discrimination, and worldly wisdom, and capti- 
vated and invigorated, as well as informed, the readers ac- 
cordingly. Many aman in middle life now can see how 
constant the influence of those stories has been in his life 
from childhood up.. This is not because boys were differ- 
ent then from now, nor because of a scarcity of literature 
which forced them to be satisfied with what they could get. 
It was because they responded to ideals..depicted with un- 
strained naturalness in a familiar environment. 

Of course some of these books are,out of date now, and 
are rightly superseded. ...This,- however, does not affect 
the truth here contended. for, that children were not radi- 
cally different a half century ago from what they are now, 
and whatever change there is, is.simply a reflex from a 
changed social environment. This new, social condition 
affects the adult to the extent that he imagines that the 
child demands those literary standards which are in reality 
forced upon him to satisfy a psycho-literary theory of the 
time. " 

Youth is a dramatic and dynamic age, and the average 
boy naturally is in sympathy with the yellow-toned bucca- 
neer. Yet we must not lose. sight of the fact that those 
exploits are really no more masculine than still courage, 
unboasting fidelity, and absolute justice, even though these 
be far less theatrical than the hunt and the battle. The 
boy referred to in the present inquiry is fortunate in having 
so careful and discriminating a care-taker. He has had, 
and is likely to continue to have, good counsel. 


The Home Department 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


JANESV'LLE, O.—How can we make the Visitors prompt 
and faithful ?—M. S. 

I doubt if one can make them so, but we can do our 
best to lead them to be so. We can make the quarterly 
Visitors’ meeting so helpful and give so many suggestions 
that their interest shall be continually alive to the work. 
We can use their reports (always demand an accurate re- 
port from each one each quarter), especially certain items 
of interest that they may present in our quarterly report to 
the main school, giving the Visitor credit by naming her as 
the one who has made this thing in this instance possible. 
Public recognition is always an incentive to better work. 
In all possible ways magnify the work and inspire the 
workers, 

PITTSBURG, PA.—Should the amount of the contribution be 
suggested by the Visitor ? 

hat would you do with a member who tells you every time 
that you visit that it-is the money that the school cares for and 
not the study ?—M. A. H. 

Each one is the best judge of what he can give, and one 
generally. gives liberally to any object that he is interested 
in. Explain:carefully: the benevolent objects to which the 
offerings-.are.to be devoted, and let the member determine 
the amount to be given. If systemiatic giving is in use in 
the school, explain that plan to the member, assuring him 
that. it is just as the rest of the school—of which they are 
a part—de.., 

I would absolutely. refuse to take one penny from such a 
person; .and. assure him that the money is not the impor- 
tant part at-all,.. Until he-is willing to admit-the truth or 
his .convietion that‘I was. sincere:in this, I would. not take 
meney. from:him: Be very kind about. it, but-be firm. 


From experience I recommend this course, and it never 
fails to work. 

EsTHERWOOD, LA.—Is it right for one church to enrol in 
the vou Department members of other denominations ?— 
M. H. E. 


If the church of their faith has no Home Department, 
and makes ro provision for the care and has no oversight 
of these people, it would seem to be perfectly legitimate to 
enrol them if they desire to be enrolled. I would not feel 
like being as urgent as I would with some non-sectarian 
friend, but I would surely give them the invitation. If 
accepted, I would go frankly to the pastor of that church, 
and tell him of the work that his church might do and what 
I had done, and offer to help him have this department in 
his own church, Then it rests with him. When such a 
department is formed, you can transfer the member to his 
own church, 





ALLEGHENY, Pa.—When in Pittsburg last spring, you spoke 
of a certain collection of Bible stories for children, a book 
well written and simple. I would like to secure for a back- 
ward scholar the life of Christ in sucha ‘form, so that during 
the coming year's work she may not trail too far behind her 
companions. If you would please repeat your recommenda- 
tion, either by letter or in ‘The Sunday School Times, I would 
be greatly obliged.—]. C. 

The book referred to is entitled ‘*‘ Old Testament Bible 
Stories ’’ ($1.25), by Walter L. Sheldon, It does not deal 
with the life of Christ, but was the book about which we 
had much discussion. The other book that was recom- 
mended, that deals with the New Testament, was Foster's 
** Story of the Bible ’’ ($1.50). You can get these books 
from The Sunday School Times Co. at the publishers’ re- 
tail prices as given. 


Primary and Junior Work 
_* Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


Troy, N. Y.—Now that we have started in the Life of 
Christ I-should like each-uf my class of séven gitls-to ‘iave 
a. picture for each Sunday. Wouki-you advise this with 
ac of meee How can I do it to the best advantage? 

Yes, I think you would find little difficulty in obtaining 
a picture for each lesson, You do not state the age of 
your pupils, and the use you could make of the pictures 
would vary with their ability. 

If they are six years old, J should advise you to procure 
the one-cent pictures of Perry, Brown, Wilde, or The Sunday 
School Times or Pilgrim Press, probably choosing some 
from each according to subject, and for this age let each 
child paste the picture in a book provided for the purpose. 
The picture can be pasted in or Dennison’s pasters or 
small seals could be used to hold down each corner of the 
picture. For such books use cover paper, gay in color, 
cutting the pages large enough to make a fair margin about 
the picture. Bind the sheets together with large McGill 
fasteners. At the end of the quarter the child will have a 
picture book of value. 

If the children are seven years old, provide good 
blank books and have the topic and Golden Text written 
in, in addition to pasting in the picture. In this case use 
the half cent pictures for such lessons as can be secured, 
and it may be that on such pages a little more writing could 
be placed. 

If the pupils are eight years old and so in the last grade 
of the primary, then the same plan can be followed as for 
the seven- year-olds, except that sometimes, not always, the 
story might be written in a few. sentences, or an original 
drawing be made by the pupils. 

Whichever style of work you start, have it completed 
with care. ‘The picture could be given out and the work 
done at home, but I think you will have better results to 
do it in the school, the book being retained there until 
completed, when it would become the property of the pupil. 
If the school meets in the afternoon independently of any 
preceding service. there will be ample time to do the work 
each Sunday, either in the school session or in the time 
just before the opening of the school. 

See the following question and answer. 





SCRANTON, PA.—Where can I secure a catalog of chea 
pictures, so that I can select suitable ones to use in clfisg work 
on the life of Christ ?—J. I. C. 

Send five cents to the New York Sunday-school Com- 
mission, 29 Lafayette Place, New York City, and ask them 
to send you a copy of the ‘‘Complete Handbook of Re- 
ligious Pictures.’’ This is the most complete listing of 
pictures from one-half cent to twenty dollars, with helpful 
chapters on the best illustrations and methods for the use 
of the pictures, 





KANSAS CITY, Mo.—At what age should the Cradle Roll 
child be plaeed-on the beginners’ record book ?—M. McC. 

The Cradle Roll child should be placed on the begin- 
ners’ record when the child can come with reasengble 
regularity. This happens at- three, sometimes~ not: until 
four_or older. 
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Confessions of a Superintendent : 


as Resigning””’ a Teacher 





Dear Ben : 


Time was when I thought that climbing up to a school 
exam took more sand than tackling any other up-grade on top of this 
hummocky old earth-crust. But now the exam looks like a coast 
down-hill when I lay it alongside of ‘‘ resigning’’ a teacher from my 
school. You have my sympathy, and so has that class of live young 
fellows. 

You say they are leaving, one by one, and they tell you the 
trouble is with the teacher. ‘They may be right. The teacher, from 
what you icil:me, isn’t up to their standards. He may be a nominal 
Christian, but it takes more than Christianity in name to hold a lot of fun- 
loving full-blooded boys to the seat of Sunday-school chairs when glare 
ice is on the mill-pond. It’s a tug-of-war, Ben, with the keen, bright 
air, the clink of steel on the green ice, the glorious swing of muscle and 
the wild call of all outdoors to the tense and eager physical being on 
the one side, and-the grip of a loving, God-guided, boy-understand- 
ing, self-spending man or woman on the other,—with the odds, if 
you let things alone, in favor of all outdoors. 

You tell me the teacher is easy-going about Sabbath practises. 
That’s bad. It’s below the standards those young fellows set up for 
the teacher they want. That teacher is letting down to what he 
thinks is a practicable standard for them, while they can’t respect 
him for a minute if he doesn’t trice ¢hem up tight to the highest 
standard God in his wisdom can make him see. Maybe you can 
help him, even though he is so much older than you are, but you say 
he is not even liked now by the boys, and really ought to get into 
some other work, and you can’t bring yourself to ask him to resign. 

May I suggest that perhaps you won’t have to? 

Once upon a time—a sad time it was—lI saw a class breaking. up 
ir our school. First one would leave, then another, and I began to 
hear rumors. The teacher was not liked. What was more and 





Every incident in the letters of Maxwell G. Brainerd to Ben F. Selby is true. Real names are not giben, nor real places, 
but the Thing Itself is true to the facts, and the letters do not mince matters. It is all nothing more or less than the 
frank talk of one superintendent With another—an open-hearted disclosure of the inner workings of the school of experi- 
ence, wherein a man doesn’t get a“‘ perfect ’’ mark every day of his life, but learns a thing or two, nebertheless. Selby 
doesn’t act on all that Brainerd tells him, yet it sets him thinking. The letters will appear now and then in this paper. 


worse, she was teaching sub-standard ideas on some practises that are 
in question among Christian people. Then the appeal came to me 
all at once from several quarters to remove her. How could I? A 
woman as really good as she, well along in years, accustomed from 
childhood to Christian service? How could 1? 

Yet the class dwindled. I put off the duty. I tried to think 
that the scholars must surely be mistaken, and had reasons which 
perhaps were not good ones for absences. Still the appeals came’ 
from time to time, and still the class dwindled. 

In the thick of it all it occurred to me that I had not taken the 
matter quite as freely as I might have done to my Partner, who had 
promised wisdom whenever I needed it. But prayer brought no an- 
swer that I could grasp, and I concluded that my Partner wanted me 
to use what wisdom I had already gained in weighing the facts. 

The thing must be done, and done at once. With the same 
sinking dread that used to get hold of me when I went up for exams 
—only with more of it now—I went to the Sunday-school to ‘‘ resign ’’ 
that teacher. She was there early. I stood by the platform asking 
for special help, and then I went at it. 

Before I could take two steps toward her, the teacher was on her 
way to me. I was in for it. She came straight to the platform, 
greeted me cordially, and said with no little concern, ‘‘ Mr. Brainerd, 
I am so sorry to tell you that I am obliged by other duties to give up 
my class.”’ 

I suppose she said other things, too, but I don’t remember 
what.. My nerve was gone. I could only mumble something in- 
tended to be kind, and when I got my senses we had a little talk 
abqiat the class and its future. ; 

.My Partner had a surprise for me that day. Have you put your 
problem fairly before Him? He is wonderful in surprises. 

Max, 











Before Decision Day * 
By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy 


HE artist looked with a frown at the stumpy end of the 
schoolgirl’s leadpencil. A whirl of his sharp little 
penknife, and he handed it back with the wood below 

the sharp point tapering long and smooth as though polished. 
‘* You could never expect to make fine characters with 
such a*pencil as that was,’’ he said. ‘‘The trouble with 
it is, you do not begin far enough back. Begin farther 
back,”’ 

That is often the trouble with what we call Decision 
Day. We do not begin far enough back. Where does 
Decision Day begin? Not with that Sunday in January, 
February, or any other month set apart by your school as a 
special day, when we hope to win our scholars to an out- 
spoken decision for Christ. By no means. If we want 
character forming to be citi engraved that day, we must 
begin farther back. 


Is the Teacher Ready ? 


Decision Day must really begin with the individual 
teacher. Has the teacher decided that she truly wants her 
scholars to make decision for Christ? Oh, yes! You 
think so. But think, isit reallyso? Decided! The mark 
of the knife is on that old Latin word, for it is from cedo, 
to cut, cutting off from, 957 away from, all but one thing, 
decision. Many things must be cut off, some right and 
pleasant, some perhaps not clearly right. Business men 
must take of their rest hours, women will find less time for 
fancy work, social calls, evening amusements. Why? 
Oh, if the heart is enlisted, there will be notes to write, 
calls of a different sort to make, Bibles to be studied. 
There will be an added sense of responsibility that will 
unfit one for some of the amusements heretofore indulged 
in. There will be wakeful hours and much prayer. There 
will be a fresh study, from perhaps a different point of view, 
of the homes of your pupils, their ancestry, their habits, 
their temperaments, their companions, their interests. 
There will be extra teachers’-meetings to attend. Right 
here is an essential part of the work, so let us think now of 
the preparation of the teacher, 





* Eprror’s Nots.—This article is the first of a series of three in 
which Mrs. Kennedy furnishes valuable aid from her wide experience 
in Decision Day observance. The articles to follow will treat of 
* Decision Day ”’ itself, and “ After Decision Day" effort. 


Among the teachers as a body, whatever you may term it, 
there should be a great deal of united, concerted prayer. 
Brief meetings before or after school for prayer, for gaining 
the power of the Holy Spirit. There will also be special 
week evening teachers’-meetin No time? Evenings 
all occupied now? Well, I said before that some things must 
be cut off to make room for others of more importance just 
now. ‘There must be time and place made for interchange 
of thought and ideas, questions as to how best to lead cer- 
tain cases. Timid teachers will find their tongues, older 
ones give out of their rich experience. The wise pastor 
and superintendent will recognize their opportunity, and 
grow closer to the hearts of those to whom they have en- 
trusted the care of young, tender souls. Psychology and 
pedagogy will have their place, but the chief place will be 
given to learning how to capture the heart. Said a great 
teacher, ‘‘A gold key is useless unless it fits the wards of 
a lock. I had to set myself in every way to make myself 
into a wooden key which would have the one merit of a 
key, however common it might look,—the merit of fitting 
the lock and unlocking the minds and opening the shut 
chambers of the heart in those street boys of mine.’’ 

Pastor or superintendent or both, or any other fitted for 
the work should plan a series of brief lessons either to be 
given from the desk or taught by each teacher, so as to be 

tted to the grade. These should deepen the sense of 
need of a Saviour. The subjects should be such as Sin : 
What is sin? Why is it such a hateful thing? Why is it 
absolutely necessary to get rid of it? How can one get 
rid of sin? etc. Repentance: What true repentance is; 
how to show it, etc. Faith: What it is to believe ; what 
to believe, etc. What it is to be a Christian. 

These may be used as ‘‘ supplemental lessons,’’ or’ may 
be developed through the regular International or other 
lessons, The International Lessons for the first quarter of 
1906 are admirably adapted to this kind of teaching. And 
all the way through, prayer, more prayer, and still more 
prayer. 


Parents as Stumbling-Blocks 


Ah me! That these so often should be the greatest 
stumbling-blocks ! Many of us have met: our Waterloo 
just here. Still, generally, it is honestly done. Many 
Christian parents, who truly have the best good of their 
children at heart, are the most timid. They fear hardening 
after-effects. They fear if it is not real conversion, if the 
child is not fully prepared, *‘ does not know exactly what 
he is doing,’’ there may be lasting harm. Others are of 


different denomination to that whose school their children 
attend, and have an idea that they are to be led away from 
the faith of their parents. Still others are totally ignorant 
of what it is all about, and feel as if their children were 
being put through some strange abnormal operation. Some 
are fiercely opposed to all religion, though from various 
motives, or no motive, allowing their children to attend 
Sunday-school. 

A friend of mine calls and talks with the parents, and 
gives a card to be signed: ‘I solemnly promise that if my 
child should wish to become a Christian, I will not put any 
stumbling-blocks in the way.’’ 


Help from a Parents’ Social 

After the teachers’ hearts are fully warmed, and they are 
filled with the subject, a ‘‘ parents’ social,’’ with all schol- 
ars excluded, may be held in the evening, when fathers 
may attend as well'as mothers. A strange time to have a 
social? No, a very good time. in the first place, you can 
catch parents in that way when you can in no other. Do 
not announce any subject. See to it that each one is 
warmly greeted, and made to feel welcome and at home. 
Have things bright and pleasant, but havea purpose in it 
all. Have several short talks on such subjects as, ‘‘ What 
the Sunday-school is for,’’ ‘‘ What this School Stands for,’? 
** What it is to be a Cliristian ’? (yes, and what it is not), 
** Why a Child Ought to be a Christian at an Early Age.’’ 
If you have parents of Christian children or young people, 
have one or a number of them, if possible, testify as to the 
effect in their own family. Reserve the closing talk for the 
pastor, to try to enlist the parents to help in every way, 
showing them how to help, and appealing to Christian 
parents to show to their children an interest in this great 
subject. And appealing to parents not Christians to be- 
come so for their own sakes, and for the sakes of their 
children. Invite questions and remarks, You may not 
get these unless you have quietly asked certain ones to 
start the ball; but in spite of themselves, parents will feel 
as if taken into confidence, and their relations to you and 
the school will be on a firmer foundation. Have light re- 
freshments served after these talks, and let pastor, superin- 
tendent, and some teachers also pass around, and in an 
informal, friendly way add, according to the person, to 
what has been said. 

All this in preparation for one day ? No, oh, no! It is 
not for one day, but for all the days of the life that now is, 
and of the life which is to come. Is it not worth while? 

PHILADELPHIA, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY II 





COMMON VERSION 


1 And it came to pass, that, as the people 
pressed upon him to hear the word of God, 
he stood by the lake of Gennesaret, 

2 And saw two ships standing by the lake : 
but the fishermen were gone out of them, and 
were washing ‘heir nets. 

3 And he entered into one of the ships, 
which was Simon's, and prayed him that he 
would thrust out a little from the Jand. And 
he sat down, and taught the people out of the 
ship. 

~~ when he had left speaking, he said 
unto Simon, Launch out into the deep, and 
let down your nets for a draught. 

5 And Simon ae ab said unto him, 
Master, we have toiled the night, and 
have taken nothing : nevertheless at thy word 
I will let down the net. 

6 And when they had this done, they in- 
— a great multitude of fishes: and their 
net br: 
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AMERICAN REVISION 

1 Now it came to pass, while the multitude 
pressed upon him and heard the word of God, 
that he was standing by the lake of Gennes- 
aret ; 2 and he saw two boats standing by the 
lake : but the fishermen had gone out of them, 
and were washing their nets. 3 And he en- 
tered into one of the boats, which was Simon's, 
and asked him to put out a little from the 
land. And he sat down and taught the mul- 
titudes out of the boat. 4 And when he had 
left speaking, he said unto Simon, Put out 
into the deep, and let down your nets for a 
draught. 5 And Simon answered and said, 
Master, we toiled all night, and took nothing : 
but at thy word I will let down the nets. 6 
And when they had done this, they inclosed a 
great multitude of fishes ; and their nets were 


LESSON 6. FEBRUARY 11. JESUS CALLING FISHERMEN 
Luke 5: 1-11. (Read Matt. 4: 18-22; Mark 1: 16-20; Luke 4:'14-31.) Memory verses: 5, 6 
Goi Text: Be ye therefore followers of God, as dear children.—Eph. § : 1 * 


COMMON VERSION 


7 And they beckoned unto ¢heir partners, 
which were in the other ship, that they should 
come and help them. And they came, and 
mg beth the ships, so that they began to 
sin 

8 When Simon Peter saw i#, he fell down 
at Jesus’ knees, “4 a from me ; for 
1 am a sinful man, O Lord. 

9 For he was astonished, and all that were 
with him, at the draught of the fishes which 
they had taken: 

1o And so was also gran. and John, the 
sons of Zebedee, which were partners with 
Simon. And Jesus said unto Simon, Fear 
not; from henceforth thou shalt catch men. 

1t And when they had brought their ships 
to land, they ieeangh all, and followed him. 
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breaking ; 7 and they beckoned unto their 
partners in the other boat, that they should 
come and help them. And they came, and 
filled both the boats, so that they began to 
sink. 8 But Simon Peter, when he saw it, 
fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, Depart from 
me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord. 9 For 
he was amazed, and all that were with him, 
at the draught of the fishes which they had 
taken ; to and so were also ' James and John, 
sons of Zebedee, whe were partners with 
Simon. And jesus said unto Simon, Fear 
not: from henceforth thou shalt ? catch men, 
11 And when they had brought their boats to 
land; they left all, and followed him, 


* Go_pen Text (Am. Rev.).—Be ye therefore imitators of God, as beloved children, 
1 Or, Jacob * Gr. take alive. 
Pronunciation.—Gennesaret, Jen-nés‘a-rét ; Zebedee, Zéb’e-dee. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons, 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


O BE called ‘‘commonplace” is something that 
most of us dislike above all else. Have we 
ever stopped to think that the Devil is always 

commonplace? That his suggestions, and the ways 
of the ‘‘ world,” are old and worn-out and monoto- 
nous, while God’s way is usually unusual? And 
God’s way is not only never commonplace, but it is 
always the best way. If this is so, how slow we are 
to realize this and act upon it! One of the earliest 
lessons that Jesus Christ taught his first disciples 
was just in this line. aru : 

After mgs to your pupils that you are going 
to study with them how Christ did this, take up the 
story of his life where they left it last week, review- 
ing for a moment the events of last Sunday, and 
getting them to tell you what his three temptations 
were, ‘and what each temptation stood for. Another 
moment may profitably be given to the*pupils’ map 
work. If you have given them map work to do each 
Sunday, see if they can all draw, on slips of paper 
which you will distribute, their own rough outline of 
Palestine, locating the Sea of Galilee, Jordan, Dead 
Sea, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, the Judean 
wilderness, and the scene of Jesus’ baptism. If they 
cannot do this, do not let this winter’s lessons pass 
without training them into thorough familiarity with 
the map of Palestine. A weekday evening or after- 
noon at your home for map study and map drawing 
would be a good way to start it. 

After your pupils have located the points named, 
show them, on the basis of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
‘‘ Journeys” article, where Jesus had been between 
the time of his temptation and the present lesson, 
and get them to locate the new points and trace his 
journeyings. Professor Riddle’s opening paragraphs, 
and his ‘‘ Outline Harmony,” will help you to keep 
the order of events clear. The six significant facts 
of this period are set down in the first paragraph of 
Professor Sanders’ article, and Dr. Dunning’s first 

atagraph summarizes Luke’s account up to this 
po gohe 1:19 to 4: 54, and Luke 4: 14-31, fur- 
nish the pel material for your own home prepa- 
ration! preliminary to the lesson itself. 

It was almost a year now since Christ had deliber- 
ately chosen God's unusual plan for his own work 
among men, be. that choice rejecting the Devil’s 
suggestion to adopt the usual, commonplace methods 
of acquiring earthly power and influence. It was 
unusual, also, for one with ample power to decline 
to use his power to satisfy his own hunger, simply 
because that act would imply doubt of God. The 
world would never tolerate such quixotic notions, 
but the world is commonplace. 

In that passing year Jesus had begun the selec- 
tion of the chosen few with whom he was to leave 
the evangelization of the world. Soon after his bap- 
tism he had invited Andrew and John and James and 
Simon and Philip and Nathanael to special intimacy 
with himself. They and others must be trained to 
work as he worked: to follow the Father's will, to win 
men to Christ as the Saviour, and to realize that this 
could never be done by following the world’s ap- 

roved methods. To train eleven men into this 

nowledge was a task for the Son of God himself ; 
but he made a beginning one morning on the waters 
of Gennesaret that they never forgot. 

Picture the scene to your class as it is described at 
the beginning of Luke 5. Dr. McLaren's second and 
third paragraphs help to give it vividness, as does 
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Dr. Dunning’s second ‘paragraph. The le of 
Galilee, and the place Capernaum, are well charac- 
terized by Professor Sanders in his second and 
third paceman. Jesus’ sitting position in the 
boat while teaching was that of the Oriental teacher, 
as Mrs. Howie's first paragraph shows. 

While Jesus taught the multitude, he was teaching 
his disciples how to teach; but he had another lesson 
for them. ‘They had been fishing through the night, 
and the night’s work had been a failure. Discour- 
aged, they were washing their nets, knowing that 
there was no further opportunity to accomplish any- 
thing until afternoon or evening should set in again. 
And probably they were more absorbed just then in 
their own fishing failure, and in wondering how they 
could make it up, than they were in Jesus’ words of 
teaching. ‘‘This preaching may be all right, but it 
doesn’t put fish in our nets or bread if our mouths, 
you know’’—did you ever hear talk like that ? 

Jesus Christ knew what they were thinking about. 
So when he had finished his discourse, he told Simon 
to put out into deep water again and let down the 
nets for the fish they had not yet caught. 

Now the whole world knows that if you’ve spent 
hours under the most favorable circumstances at your 
fishing and failed to make a catch, there is no use in 
trying again when all the conditions are against you, 

ashing nets is no light business, either; it was 
sheer folly to waste time and strength in another at- 
tempt, in the face of the morning sun, and have 
nothing to show for it but the work of washing nets 
again. There was only a single fact on the other 
side of the argument: Jesus Christ said ‘‘try it.” 
And the world always follows the commonplace dic- 


-tates of what it calls its own ‘‘ common sense” at 


such a time. 
Simon thought of all these things, and began to 
speak them out, when it must have been a look in 
hrist’s face that made him say, ‘‘ but at thy word I 


‘will let down-the nets.” On thy word, suggests Dr. 


McLaren, and in his tenth a he pictures 
vividly the exciting scene that followed the net- 
breaking, boat-sinking haul of fish. 

The result was ‘* against all reason,” the world ex- 
claims. But that is only because the world sees no 
farther than its own commonplace, shori-sighted, 
petty reasoning, and then thinks it knows what 
‘‘reason” is. Reason that puts-seen facts over 
against God's bidding is not reason; it is just com- 
monplace, monotonous, Devil-inspired stupidity. 

Jesus was ready in those days to help his friends 
succeed in their business, as he is to-day; but he had 
better, bigger fishing for them todo. Because they 
could succeed in his work only if they were willing to 
abandon the world’s commonplace methods, and fol- 
low him in doing what the world still calls the un- 
reasonable and the impossible, he gave them this 
lesson in fishing in a way that they could understand. 
He has done more wonderful things for us than he 
did for them. Are we as ready to let down our nets 
at his bidding ? 


Light Gleams from the Lesson Writers 


(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 


The nets began to break, but they did not break (Riddle, 
v. 6). 

At Peter’s confession of sinfulness Jesus did not depart, 
but drew Peter closer-to-him (Riddle, v. 8). 

Note that the verb ‘‘catch’’ (thou shalt catch men) 
means ‘*‘take alive’’ (Riddle, v. 10; McLaren, last para- 
graph). 

An Oriental’s characteristic shrinking from things holy 
+(Howie, 2). 


esus directed the fish as well as the men (McLaren, 9). 
disciples never forgot their resolve to take Christ at 
his word, or its consequences (Dunning, 3). 

The disciples believed that Jesus could give them as 
great success in the new business to which he called them 
as he had in the old (Dunning, last). 

Simon’s call ‘‘ did not come like a flash, but as a climax ’’ 
(Sanders, first Leading Thought). 

If that name, ‘* fishers of men,’’ were more caretully 
pondered and more prayerfully lived up to, there would 
not so often be heard the lament: ‘‘ We toiled all night 
and took nothing ’’ (McLaren, last). 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


1 

Serene Scien geeeny oh en 

Read Matt. 8: 14-17; Mark 1: 21-34: Luke 4: 31-41. 

‘From a Bible map, tell where Capernaum was, 

How many of the twelve disciples had Jesus chosen at 
this time, and who were they? 

What do you understand was the condition of one who 
was demon-possessed ? 

What encouragement do you see in Christ’s complete 
control of the demons and unclean spirits ? 

The evil spirits knew that Jesus was the Son of God. 
What light does that throw on the question ‘‘ Does mere 
intellectual belief in Christ save men? ”’ 

Why did Christ work these miracles ? 

Why .did Jesus not permit the demons to speak ‘‘ be- 
cause they knew him’”’? ; 

From this account, what would you say were Jesus’ 
rules for sabbath-keeping ? 





Ten simpler seen on next Sunday’s lesson will be 
found in the ‘** Study and Question Manual,"’ an eight-page 
a eepeeee = International Teacher-Training 

cretary, Mr. W.C. Pearce, and published by The Sunday 
| eecee imes Co. Each pamphiet contains questions on the 
essons of the entire Quarter, and will be supplied at 2 cents 
each, or $1 a hundred. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Fishers of men must forsake the things for which 
men are fishing. 
al 


Difficult Points Explained 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 


N THE theory, here accepted, that there were 
four passovers during our Lord's public minis- 
try (John 5 referring to the second), an interval 

of a year must be allowed since the temptation. The 
events of this year, about which the three synop- 
tists (Matthew, Mark, and Luke) are silent, are 
recorded in John 1: 18 to 4: 54, and are usually 
grouped under the title, ‘‘the Judean ministry.” 

In Galilee, prior to the incident in this lesson, there 
are recorded by the Synoptists: A general statement 
of our Lord’s preaching, the rejection at Nazareth 
(Luke 4 : 16-30). The call of the four fishermen, as 
narrated by Matthew and Mark, was probably on 
the same occasion as this lesson, the events in Luke 
4: 31-44 occurring afterwards. 

Place.—On the northwest shore of the Sea of Gaili- 
lee, here called the Lake of Gennesaret, probably 
near Capernaum. Canon Tristram thinks the exact 
location was at a cave, called ef-7adigah, not far 
from Tell Hiim, which many regard as the site of 
Capernaum (see on next lesson). 

.—Shortly after the rejection at Nazareth, in 
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the early part of year of Rome 781,—that is, A. D. 
28. The exact date cannot be fixed. 

Persons.—Simon, called Simon Peter in verse 8, the 
latter name meaning ‘‘ rock” or *‘ stone,” and equiva- 
lent to ‘‘Cephas” in the language of Palestine, It 
was probably manently assumed when the 
Twelve were chosen. He was the leader, and 
always named first in the lists of the apostles. 
From Bethsaida (John 1: 44), he made Capernaum 
his home (Luke 4: 31 and parallel passages). An- 
drew, his brother, was present on this occasion (see 
vs. 6, 7, and parallel passages). and was one of the 
two disciples of John who first followed Jesus (John 
1: 35-40). The two sons of Zebedee, James (Greek, 
i ") and John, both among the early followers 
of Jesus, were probably cousins of our Lord, their 
mother Salome being the person spoken of as ‘‘his 
mother’s sister'’ (John 19: 25). James seems to have 
been the older brother, and was the first martyred 
apostle (Acts 12:1). The brothers are called ‘ Boa- 
nerges,” sons of thunder (Mark 3: 17), and were 
naturally of a fiery disposition (Luke 9: 54). John 
was the beloved disciple, but, though often called 
‘the apostle of love,” his writings are full of severe 
language. He was the last survivor of the Twelve. 
These four are always placed first in the lists of the 
apostles, and Peter, James, and John were the sole 
companions of our Lord at the Transfiguration and 
in Gethsemane, 


on P 


Verses 1, 2.—Now tt came to pass: These verses 
form one sentence, the structure of which is repro- 
duced in the Revised Version, with a great gain in 
accuracy and style.—Multitude: Soin. verse 3. 
‘Not “people,” the proper rendering of the term 
referring to the Jewish people.—Word of God: The 
real teachings of Jesus, not the written revelation.— 
Boats: The term means ships or boats; but the lat- 
ter is probably applied to the small vessels on the 
lake; so always in the Revised Version.— Washing 
their nets: After the night’s work (v. 5). 

. Verse 3.—Asked: ‘*Prayed" is now misleading, 
—Put out: A technical nautical term (so in v. 4). 
The boats may have been moored to the shore or 


bs ad 


Fishers 
By Alexander 


.“T°HE two pairs of brothers, who were owners of 
the ‘‘two boats,” were. already disciples, .and 
and had probably been among those who ac- 

companied Jesus to Jerusalem for the passover (John 

3:13 to4: 43). They had, however, resumed their 

ordinary life, and were not yet his constant compan- 

ions. he point of this narrative is to tell how they 
were led by him to the closer discipleship which in- 
volved leaving ail and following him. But Peter 
fills Luke’s canvass, while Andrew. is not named, and 

James and John are only named in passing. The 

call is to Petercnly (‘‘ thou shalt catch men”), though 

the following by all four is implied in the plurals of 
verse 11. It is remarkable also that Matthew and 

Mark, who are both careful to enumerate all four as 

calted, say nothing of the miracle. 

We need not dwell on the teaching from the boat, 
since it has little bearing on the main purpose of the 
whole incident, but we may note in passing the 
vivid picture of the scene. Jesus is standing by the 
lake, an unmannerly eager crowd is seething round 
him and hustling him. At a little distance the two 
boats lie on the beach, hauled up because the night’s 
fishing is over, 

One might have expected the four to have been 
beside him, but they go on with their work, seem- 
ingly’ unaware of; or indifferent to, his presence. 

ere they obeying some command of his in thus 
keeping aloof? Had he sent them back te their fish- 
ing with the understanding that he would call them 
when he desired them, and that they would come 
when they were called? That is the probable ex- 

lanation, and if it is correct, light is thrown on what 

-fullows. The time would be early morning, for obvi- 

ously. the boats had just come back, washing the nets 
being the: first thing to be done after coming on 
shore. So the morning sun would be making:a daz- 
zling path across the waters to the piace where the 
weary, disappointed fishermen were at work: 

We note the gracious gentleness of Jesus’ request. 
Though he “might have been bold to command,” 
yet, ‘‘for love’s sake," -he ‘‘rather beseeches,;” 
therein, as in grea*er matters, setting the example of 
how the higher should’ demean theniselves, and ex- 
pressing as in symbol the whole manner of -his law 


of love. .The request was dictated ‘by his-wish not - 


so much to avoid-the pressure of the crowd as to se- 
cure a pulpit from which he could make all hear. -A 
_ and happy man would Peter be as he had-his 

r sitting there in the stern of his own boat, and 


sheved it out:with some var orpole into-a' little. deeper— 


. boat: Compare Mark 3: 9; 4: I. 
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drawn up on the beach.—7aught them out of the 
A most convenient 
‘arrangement for both speaker and hearers. 

Verse 4.—Let down your nets for a draught: 
The plural implies the presence of others, doubtless 
Andrew. The nets were similar to modern seines, 
as the parallel accounts indicate. 

Verse 5.—Master; The term is peculiar to Luke’s 
Gospel. Two similar terms occur in addressing 
Jesus: ‘‘Rabbi” and *‘ Teacher,” distinguished in 
the Revised Version. The Authorized Version usu- 
ally renders all three ‘‘ Master.”"—Aé thy word: In 
emphatic position. ; 

erse 6.—A great multitude of fishes : Compare 
John 21: 11, where the number is given in the 
account of a similar miracle.— Were breaking : An 
exact rendering would be ‘began to break,” as in 
verse 7. The nets did not break. 

Verse 7.— Their partners : James and John (v. 10). 
Others may have assisted. See Mark 1 : 20. 

Verse 8.—Depart from me; for I ama sinful 
man, O Lord: This display of supernatural power 
affected Peter’s conscience, but there is no evidence 
that he had recently committed some heinous sin. 
‘*Lord” is a term of reverence here. Our Lord did 
not ‘*depart,” but drew Peter closer to himself. 

Verse 9.—Amazed: The Greek term occurring 
here is always thus rendered by the Revisers. The 
Authorized Version does not discriminate. 

Verse 10.—From henceforth thou shalt catch men: 
Greek, ‘‘take alive.” Compare Matthew 4: 19; 
Mark 1:17. The purpose of the miracle was doubt- 
less to teach this future duty. Sa 

Verse 11.—They left all, and followed him: All 
four, This shows that this occasion is the same as 
that narrated by Matthew and Mafk. ‘Left: all” 
suggests that they were not poor men, for fishing 
was then often a lucrative occupation. The Gospels 
hint nowhere at the poverty of the Twelve. 
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it is a good thing to have your nets mended be- 
Sore the Master comes to help in your fishing. 


‘of Me n— 
McLaren, D.D. 


water. Nothing: binds a disciple to a master ‘so 
firmly as* having the. opportunity of serving, and 

esus knew that he was knitting that warm heart to 

imself by a new bond in asking a favor from him. 
He would fain bind us to himself in like fashion, and 
he still needs the use of our poor possessions, and 
still hallows them by using them, just as that fisher 
craft would be sacred for evermore to its owner, 
because Jesus had sat in it. One wonders if it was 
the same boat that Peter leaped out of on that other 
morning when he girt his fisher’s coat to him and 
splashed through the water, to clasp the feet of the 
risen Lord. 

To associate Peter with himself thus in his work of 
teaching was a step towards the subsequent call. It 
must have kindled vague expectations in Peter as he 
sat listening. And the next step would, perhaps, at 
first dash these, for it seemed to take him back to his 
trade, but it was really the withdrawing of him from 
it.. Jesus uses Peter's trade to teach him lessons as 
to his future calling, its conditions, and the secret of 
success in it. 

We may notice the accuracy with which the com- 
mand to ‘‘put out into the deep” is given in the 
singular, while that to ‘‘let down the nets” is in 
the: plural. _ Peter was skipper, and probably steer- 
ing, so he was bidden to shape the course, while letting 
the nets down needed several hands, such as prob- 
ably Andrew's and some hired servants. Jesus does 
not now request, but commands. He is assumin: 
authority, and so bringing the relation of Master an 
disciple to the front. 

Of course, if fishing was the end in view, push- 
ing. out into deeper water was necessary. But 


‘May. we not trace a symbolical meaning in the 


command? Christ’s servants are to let him settle 
their places of work. | But more than that, they will 
be foolish if they do not carry the nets where the 
fish are. They must not expect the fish to swim to 
them, but must row. to where the swarm shows in 
the-lake.~ “How ‘much Christian work comes to little 
through forgetting that very elementary bit of com- 
mon sense!‘ But still.more than that, Christian work 
shouldbe bold in striking out adventurous enter- 
prises. —_ fish are not--caught in the in-shore 
shallows. e must dare and strike out if we would 


‘succeed. . Weare but poor representatives of the 


-Shepherd. who came from. so far after his lost ones, 


ifiweare timidly bound: by conventionality or ease, 
and-afraid to launch out into the deep. 
“Peter;-as always; has ‘no*hesitation in presenting 


JANUARY : 27,* 1906 


objections to Jesus’ word. Notice that he has felt 
the change of tone, and sensitively responds to it by 
taking up the position of disciple and addressing our 
Lord as ‘* Master,” which is Luke’s equivalent for 
Rabbi. His experience told him that morning, with 
the sun on the water, was the worst time for a catch, 
and his plea that they were tired with the fruitless 
night’s work was reasonable. But his loyal love to 
his Master is as strong as his outspokenness and, 
having eased his mind by blurting out his criticism, 
he bows his will in swift obedience. ‘At thy word ” 
is literally ‘‘on thy word”—that is to say, he relies 
on Jesus’ word, grasping the promise hidden under 
the command. Such obedience, all the more obedience 
because accompanied with a clear perception of all 
that might be said against the command, is precious 
to Jesus. Difficulties are not to be blinked, but if we 
are sure that Jesus bids us let down the net, no weari- 
ness and no fruitlessness of former work is to hinder 
our doing so. Jesus tolerates frank canvassing. of 
his commands, if the end of them is a ‘‘ Neverthe- 
less” like Peter's, 

Peter said, ‘‘I will let down,” though qnane had 
recognized the others in his command. Peter was 
owner and did what he bid others do. . In verses 6 
and 7 these others come into the foreground. The 
miracle follows at once on lowering the nets. Prob- 
ably it consisted in Jesus’ will directing the fish to 
the nets as well as the boat to the fish. This Son 
of man exercised dominion over ‘‘ whatsoever pas- 
seth through the paths of the seas.” 

The confusion in the boat, the breaking nets, the 
excited ape to the other boat, which seems to 
have also been launched, but to have remained in 
shore, the hurried flinging of part of the catch into it, 
and the overloading of both until the gunwales page 
to be under water, are wonderfully brought before 
us, and make all the more striking the: abstrac- 
tion of the two, Jesus and Peter. The latter takes 
no part in the struggle to keep afloat, nor does 
he care for the catch. is impulsive nature has been 
swept away into a very different region. In such an 
hour of intense emotion the mind works very swiftly, 
and the train of Peter’s thoughts was like a powder- 
fuse, that burns fast and soon leads to an explosion. 


A whole. series of. them flashed through mind ‘and . 


conscience: “*He knew these fish were here, or he 
brought them here.” ‘*No man could do that.” 
‘* God is Shining mar EET and speaking through 
him,” ‘‘ How.pure he is.” ~‘* And his:purity makes 
my sinfulness show blacker.’ The natural shtink- 
img of an aroused conscience from divine holiness 
speaks in Peter’s exclamation. - . 

But with what’ beautiful and lovable:impulsive in- 
consistency he ‘*fell-down at -Jesus’ ‘knees,” even 
while he was crying; *‘ Depart from me.” Note, too, 
the —- of the title by -which*he addrésses 
Jesus. It is *‘ Lord” now, not merely Master. We 
are not to credit the apostle at this early stage with 
full intellectual apprehension of all which that name 
involves to us, but remembering the circumstances 
described in John 1, and giving due weight to the 
fact that there had been considerable intercourse 
between Jesus and him, and to his deeply-moved, 
sudden consciousness of sinfulness, we cannot but 
regard the cry of his heart as witnessing to his con- 
viction that God was in Jesus in such a way as a 
sinful man might not fully understand, but which, 
like a lightning flash, disclosed and blasted the 
blackness of his conscious sin. 

Peter felt his sin more deeply when, at the other 
miraculous draught of fishes, he sprang into the lake 
to get as quickly as might be to Jesus. The first 
effect of seeing one’s own sin against the lustrous 
whiteness of his holiness is the instinctive cry: De- 
part from me, for I am a sinful man. The truer, 
wiser effect is the eager betaking oneself to his feet, 
with the cry: Forgiveand never depart from me, for 
I am a sinful man, and only thou canst deliver me. 
And the essential preliminary to all work for Christ 
is that sense of personal sinfulness. Peter was not 
prepared to become a fisher of men till he had: fallen 
at Jesus’ feet in a passion of self-loathing, and had 
all his natural self-sufficiency beaten out of him. 

The call to closer continuous service is lovingly 
and instructively presented to Peter as mgr A ina 
manner, but the prolongation of his past life in a 
new form. The figure commends the new work to 
him, it discloses ‘the meaning of the whole incident, 
it carries in it a great — that the Lord, who led 
him to the fish, will bless his better fishing. The 
metaphor carries, too, very necessary but permanent 
precepts as to the manner of evangelistic: service, 
and the remarkable word rendered catch, which 
means ‘‘catch alive,” brings out the difference be- 
tween a capture which |} to the captive’s death, 
and the gospel capture which brings life. If that 
name, ‘fishers of men,” were more carefully pon- 
dered and more re emg! lived up to, there would 
not so often be heard the lament: ‘“ We toiled all 
night and took nothing.” } 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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There is often a world of difference-between toil- 
y+ Saeed nis without Him and. trying but once at 
1s word. 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY II (Luke 5: 1-11) 


The Journeys of Jesus 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


DETWEEN the temptation of Jesus and this call- 
ing of the fishermen a year ela » durin 
which Christ ministered in Galilee, Samaria, an 

Judea. After the temptation, being about to journey 

from Bethabara into Galilee, two more disciples, Philip 

and Nathanael, were added to the first band. Jesus 
came to Cana, where his first miracle was performed. 
Trace journey No. 10 along the route of journey 

No. 7 to Cana, four miles northeast of Nazareth. 

From Cana 7 went to Capernaum, on the shore 

of the Sea of Galilee, in square 4 D. This journey of 

fourteen miles is No. 11. Remaining in Capernaum 

but a few days, Jesus set out for Jerusalem,--No. 12. 

During this visit to Jerusalem he cleansed the temple, 

and received the call at night from Nicodemus. After 

a ministry in Judza, our Lord, returning to the north, 

came to Sychar, a city of Samaria, This will be 

located in the upper center of square 6 C, a distance 
of thirty miles from Jerusalem. At Sychar occurred 
that notable conversation with the woman of Samaria 

about the living water. Mark this journey No. 13. 

.After remaining with the Samaritans two days, 

Jesus went up into Galilee, being gladly received by 
the Galileans, and came again to Cana,—journey 
No. 14. At Cana he healed the nobleman’s son. 
Going again to his own city, Nazareth, journey 
No. uc ee entered the synagogue, and preached 
the fulfilment of prophecy. Rejected at Nazareth, 
he went to Capernaum, journey No. 16, where for 
some time he made his home. It was soon after 
he reached Capernaum that Jesus taught the multi- 
tude from Simon’s boat; there occurred. the miracu- 
lous draught of fishes, and the fishermen left all to 
follow him. 
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THE OUTLINE OF PALESTINE IN CHRIGT’S DAY 

The purpose of this series is to identify ina simple way the places 
and events associated in Christ’s hfe. journeys of Jesus will be 
traced week by week on the map appearing in the Times when chere 
is any change of scene in the m. “The same outline map in en- 
larged form is included in The Spader School Times Lesson Pictures 
(xo cents a set); teachers may supply their pupils with those out- 
lines, or they may get the pupils to make their own sketch-map, and 
aid them in tracing thereon the journeys ot Jesus as here suggested 
week by week. Each square indicates twenty miles. 


THREE Oaks, MIcH. 
oe 


The Perkins Home Letters 


“Mrs. Perkins tells her married daughter some things 
which even a farmer’s wife can learn about fishing. 


Dean MiAaTHa: MAPLE VALLEY, Wednesday. 
Jim’s letter about last Sunday’s lesson was 
so helpful I just send it on to you with this one. Pa 
read it when I handed it to him, and then later, when 
I was working in the kitchen, I saw him read it again. 
Your pa takes a right smart interest in our letters 
about the lessons,—more than he’s willing to own to. 
Being taised here in the Valley, and living here all 
my life, 1 don’t know much about boats and fisher- 
men, such as the next Sunday’s lesson tells about, 
but your pa, being raised over by the Lake, made 
some things clear to me (in whieh way he read the 
lesson over himself). But it doesn’t take a fisherman 
to get seme beautiful thoughts fromi this lessen. -Most 
anybody could, provided his eyes were open to God's 
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truth. Now there’s the boat,—Simon’s boat. 'Twas 
a wonderful way to pre Simon’s heart for a mes- 
sage, wasn't it ?<to use his boat to preach from. 
esus found a way into Simon’s heart through being 
interested in Simon’s belongings and his daily work. 
Now I suppose Simon didn’t look for much when 
the net was put down in the place. where he'd fished 
all night. fore, it had been Simon and his part- 
ners fishing; now it was Simon and Jesus. I guess 
we can’t blame him for not understanding all that it 
meant to have this new partner, when we haven't 
learned the lesson yet ourselves after all these years. 
I’ve been slower than Simon to realize what. partner- 
ship with Christ means. 
hen it was only yesterday I said I didn’t see much 
use in trying to get folks converted around here, for 
they had all had plenty of chance, Then I thought 
of Simon, and the night’s fishing with no fish, and 
then of the boatloads when Jesus told them to cast 
the net. And Jesus said we should be fishers of 
men, It is many a year since I brought anybody to 
 caery maybe my net ought to be cast just where 
"ve tried before without success. There's pa, and 
Tom Bender the butcher, and the extra hands we 
have —. time,—my, I didn’t know there were 
so many! es, I'll try again, but I'll make sure to 
have Christ in the boat before I start out this time. 
Your loving 
A. 











os ND HE sat pown,... Simon Peter, WHEN HE 

Saw It, FELL Down av Jesus KNEES” (v. 3, 8), 

‘Will you sit by us?” I said to Yemilie. 
She understood that I was without a servant and 
needed her services, and that was exactly the case; 
but her brother had ‘*‘ sat ten ts” in America-and 
brought £1,000 with him, so she does not need to 
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“sit” any more now. If I ask a boy, ‘Jn what 
school are you ery ”" he would understand my 
question to mean, ‘‘ What school do you attend?” 
“Where are you sitting ?’’ may mean also, ‘* Where 
do you live? what is your address?” A neighbor of 
ours has been ‘‘sitting” a teacher for ten years in 
one school, nevertheless there can be no doubt that 
the word ‘‘sat” in this verse is used in its primary 
and literal sense. Jesus actually sa¢ on the little 
deck or platform, as is usually and correctly under- 
stood to be the dignified posture of an Oriental 
teacher. He sits down possibly on a sheepskin, 
carpet, or quilt, spread on the floor, knees bent, and 
feet drawn in towards the body, so that they can be 
said to be under or hidden by it, and the knees in 
such case are prominent and to the front, and there- 
fore it is said Peter prostrated himself ‘ at” or in 
— of Jesus’ ‘‘ knees,” and it is not said at Jesus’ 
eet. 
- “DEPART FROM ME; For I Am A SinFut Man, O 
Lorp” (v. 8). A generation ago a shrine was bein 
built in our village to be dedicated by a section o 
Oriental Christians to the selfsame Peter of this 
text. In the course of the work one of the principal 
workmen fell from a scaffolding and lost his life, and 
those who noticed the affair, and talked a good deal 
above a whisper, too, said that the deceased was 
‘‘a sinful man,” and ‘‘why did he agree to work in 
a holy place and in the presence of the Holy Mar 
Butros”? Even now I.can distinguish the feeling 
that some of the more devout have against being 
employed in the constructien of a church or buying 
anything belonging to a church, or that is in any 
way ¢onnected with holy things or services (comp. 1 
Chron. 13: 10), ‘* What have I to do with thee, O 
thou man of God? thou art come unto me to bring my 
sin to remembrance, and to slay my. son” (1 Kings 
17: 38). 

Stweir, Mt. Lepanon, Syria. 


The most unsuccessful fishing, if faithful, may 
be but premade, Sor the wiv. ¥ 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





The Wales Spirit 


HE multitude pressed upon him and heard the 
word of God (v. 1). hen the arrival of the 
cart which carried the first load of the sacred 

Scriptures to Wales, in 1816, sent by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, was announced, the Weish 
peasants went out in crowds to meet it, welcomed it, as 
the Israelites did the Ark of old, drew it into town, and 
eagerly bore off every copy as rapidly as they could 
be dispensed.. The young people were to be seen 
spending the whole night in reading it. Laborers 
carried it with them into the field, that they might 
enjoy it during the intervals of their labors, and lose 
no opportunity to become acquainted with its sacred 
truths.—Miss Maud Willis, Lucan, Ont. 


Japanese Faith 

Put out into the deep, and let down your nets for 
a draught (¢.4). Mr. foun R. Mott, while on his mis- 
sionary tour around the world, received a letter from 
Kumamoto in Japan, inviting him to come there, and 
asking how many persons it would take to form a Chris- 
tian Association,—adding that there were only three 
Christians in a college of seven hundred students. 
Mr. Mott wrote back that three were enough to form 
an association if they were only united. He also 
said that he would visit this college. He found, when 
he reached Kumamoto, that the three Christians had 
grown to fourteen. Five years later he visited them, 
and learned that they had grown to be one of the 
strongest associations in Japan. He found that they 
went every morning at daybreak to a place they 
called ‘‘ Flowery Hill” and held a prayer - service. 
He also found a crowd of the class most difficult to 
reach at that time of the day, but before he left fully 
two hundred students had accepted Christ. Those 
men obeyed God’s command to launch out into the 
deep of ‘faith and let down the nets of prayer and 
work.—Mrs. Cara S. Park, Prospect, N. Y. 


How Napoleon Was Believed 

Let down your nets for a draught (v. 4). Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull used to tell with keen pleasure of the 
glimpse he once had of the secret of Napoleon's power 
over his soldiers. Happening to meet‘a French vet- 
eran who had served under the-great commander, 
Dr. Trumbull asked him: ‘“Did Napoleon's soldiers 
like him?” ‘Like him!” ‘exclaimed the old French- 
man, straightening up, his eyés snapping excitedly, 
‘Like him! We delieved-in' him. Napoleon say: 
‘Go to the moon.’ -Every soldier :start.. Napoleon 
find the way.” And we have'a:Commander who is 
Sera than Napoleon.—Charlés:'Gallaudet Trum- 
ull, Philadelphia. - HEV Ome ee 
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Driving Straight Ahead 
But at: thy word I will let down the nets (v.. 5). 
‘** 'Phough it is against all precedent and against good 
judgment, ate you say so, Lord, I will do it.”" Do 
you remember how, when you came to the pasture 
gate, you used to have to get out of the buggy and go 
ahead to open the gate? They are making a new 
sort of contrivance these days. All you have to do 
is to drive right at the gate, and it opens of its own 
In some way the weight of the horse, as he 
steps on the platform, releases a lever, and the gate 
Swings open. Often we are unable to see just how 
God’s commands are going to be obeyed. if he says, 
**Go ahead,” or ‘‘ Let down the net,” it is safe to do 
it.— W. S. Abernethy, Berwyn, 111. 


Fishin’ Jimmy’s Method 


And Jesus said unto Simon, Fear not; from hence- 
Sorth thou shalt catch men(v. 10), Mrs. Annie Trum- 
bull Slosson, in ‘‘ Fishin’ Jimmy,” has this interestin 
bit of illustration: ‘‘ They told me of a little Frenc 
Canadian girl,—a poor, wretched waif, whose mother, 
an unknown tramp, had fallen dead in the road near 
the village. The child, an untamed little heathen, 
was found clinging to her mother’s body in an agony 
of grief and rage, and fought like a tiger when they 
tried to take her away. A bey in the cs cures, at- 
tracted to the spot, ran away, with a child’s faith in 
his old friend, to summon Fishin’ Jimmy. He came 
quickly, lifted the little savage tenderly, and carried 
her away. Noone witnes the taming process, but 
in a few days the pair were seen together on the margin 
of Black Brook, each with a fish-pole... For weeks he 
kept and cared for the child, and when She left him 
for a good home in Bethlehem, one would scarcely 
have recognized in the gentle, affectionate girl the 
wild creature of the past. Though often questioned 
as to the means used to effect this change, Jimmy’s 
pe cena seemed rather vague and unsatisfactory. 
‘"Pwas fishin’ done it,’ he said,—‘on'y fishin’; it 
allers works. The Christian r'liging itself had to 
begin with fishin’, ye know:'”—Edna H. Archibald, 
Erie, Pa. 


Counting the Cost 


And when they had brought their boats to land, 
they: left all, and followed him (v. 11). Two 
young soldiers were talking about the service of 
Christ. One of them said : ‘I can't tell you all that 
the Lord Jesus is to me, or what he has done for me. 
I do wish ae would enlist im his army.” ‘I am 
thinking about it,” answered his comrade, ‘‘ but it 
means giving up several things—in fact, I am count- 
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ing the cost.” An offieer passing at that moment 
overheard the last remark, and, laying his hand on 
the shoulder of the speaker, he oad: “Young 
friend, you talk of ‘counting the cost’ of following 
Christ, but hav< you ever counted the cost of not 
following him?” For days that question rang in the 
ears of the young man, and he found no rest till he 
sought and found it at the feet of the Saviour of sin- 
ners, whose faithful soldier and servant he has now 
been for twenty-seven years.—Grace Buck, La 


Grangeville, N. Y. The prize for this week is 
awarded to this incident. 
A Boy’s Testing 


They left all, and followed him (vy. 11). ' A little 
boy in a mission school in India learned about the 
true God and accepted Christ.. His ents were 
shocked and alarmed, and did all in their power to 
change his mind. But he remained true. ey sent 
for heathen teachers and Brahmans, but he was un- 
moved 7 their arguments, Then the father offered 
his jewels of gold, silver, and precious stones if he 
would give up the Christian religion, but he refused 
all. He was beaten and tortured by his father and 
elder brother. In distress he fled by night to a mis- 
sionary, who sheltered him. He was soon summoned 
before a magistrate by his father. The magistrate 
examined him personally, and was so pleased with 
his reasons for changing his religion that he allowed 
him to choose for himself whether he would live as a 
Christian with the missionary, or go back home to 
his parents and worship idols. He bravely chose to 
forsake father and mother and all that he had and 
follow Jesus.—Nellie G. Caldwell, Zanesville, 
Ohio. mi 


Some churches never have revivals because the 
people are unwilling to take chances on their nets 
breaking. 

—- 


The Lesson in Everyday Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND ke sat down and taught the multitudes out 
of the boat (v. 3). The great Teacher “turned 
everything into a pulpit. Like a lamp which 

diffuses light from each position in which it is placed, 
he scattered wisdom/#from hillsides and gravesides; 
temple-steps or fishing-boats. -He- * taught” them, 
not dogmatized,; not crammed it down their throats, 
not preached. How we loathe a person who is 
always dogmatizing. Our hearts say, even if our 
lips do not dare to, ‘‘ Quit your preaching.” That 
offensive element was evidently absent from these 
ministrations of our Lord. People hung upon his 
words and crowded him off the shore and into the 
lake to hear him. That is the divine method of 
teaching—winsomeness. One must be full of wisdom 
and love; must have something to say, and that 
something must possess novelty and charm. Noth- 
ing is grander than to be a teacher; to be perpetually 
imparting knowledge, inspiration, insight, power. 
Few people are so gifted as to flow wisdom, as a 
spring flows water. It is perhaps safer for most of 
us to be pumps, and wait until people come to us 
with buckets. And yet any man or woman who has 
struggled and studied’ and worked and lived and 
learned ought to have acquired some great lesson 
that can thrill the hearts of hearers, and which he 
ought to be continually imparting. 

ut out into the deep, and let down your nets for 

a draught (v. 4). Minnows swim in shallows, but 
leviathansin greatdeeps. Itis notin ripples nor upon 
the surfaces that great hauls are made. It was not 
by paddling along shore that Columbus found a new 
continent. It was not by watching fireflies in a 
gerden, but by studying stars in the abysses of 

eaven that Kepler, Laplace, and Newton discov- 
ered the laws of sidereal systems. If you want to 
know life you must plunge into it headlong. It is 
not in a cloister, but in the roomy maelstrom of 
struggling men, that one penetrates the mysteries of 
human existence, Give us great deeps and long lines. 
We do not want to fish in little puddles. We do not 
want to spend our lives trying to raise twenty-foot 
waves in six-inch pools of water. 

But at thy word I will let down the nets (v. 5). 
This is the command of God to every man who lives: 
‘*Let down your nets.” Never abandon your task. 
Do not become discouraged. The ocean is full of 
fish. If you do not find them to-day, you will to- 
morrow. If you,do not find them to eastward, you 
will to westward, or northward, or southward. 
Nothing is surer than that there are fish in the sea, 
except that there is work in the world for every will- 
ing pair of hands, and food ani raiment for every 
determined worker, and joy on earth with an eternity 
of rapture in heaven for every heroic soul that is 
bound to get out of life all there isin it. Push out 
into the deep and let down your nets. 

They left all, and followed him(v. 11). There are 
two ways of following Jesus. In the first place, to 
** leave all” and follow him. Some people are called 
upon to doso. Christianity has meant renunciation 
to millions of its professors—renunciation of property, 
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friends, home, and life itself. If there is no other 
way to remain in the smpeny of Jesus Christ, leave 
all behind and follow him. But, in the second place, 
multitudes have succeeded in taking all and follow- 
ing him. They have brought him their houses and 
lands, their talents and wealth, and so consecrated 
them to his service, that in their ion and use 
they have remained close to his side and enjoyed his 
confidence and love. Sometimes, perhaps, the latter 
has been the ter achievement. It is not poverty 
in itself nor wealth in itself that the Master values. 
— fellowship, discipleship, companionship, faith- 
ulness. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


God's best tools are those we lend him. 


one 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut,. D.D. 


The Parable of the Net Full of Fishes; Or, What Christ 
Expects of his Workers 
1. He Expects to Use their Possessions as his Qwn : 
He entered into one of the boats (1-3). 
The Lord hath need of them (Matt. 21 : 1-3). 
Where is my guest-chamber? (Mark 14 : 13-15. 
Not one... aught... was his own (Acts 4: 32). 
2. He Expects them to Work When and Where he Directs ¢ 
Let down your nets... 1 will (4, 5). 
Whatsoever he saith . . . do it (John 2: 5). 
esus Christ (he is Lord of all) (Acts to : 36). 
e live unto the Lord (Rom. 14: 7-9). 
3- He Expects them to Help Each Other : 
Partners... should come and help (6, 7). 
Began to send them. . . by two and two (Mark 6: 7). 
Severally members one of another (Rom. 12: 4, 5). 
Planteth and . . . watereth are one (r Cor. 3 : 8). 
4- He Expects and Imparts Purity of Heart : 
lam a sinful man, O Lord (8-10). 
Woe is me. . . iniquity is taken away (Isa. 6: 5-7). 
Such were some of you. .. washed (Ct Cor. 6 : g-11). 
Loosed us from our sins by his blood (Rev. 1: 5, 6). 
gs. He Expects Self-Denial for his Service : 
Brought their boats to land... left all (tt). 
One pearl. . . sold all. . . bought it (Matt. 13 : 45, 46). 
Renounceth not. . . canfot’be my dis¢iple (Luke 14 : 33). 
Hateth his life . . . shall keep it (John 12: 25). 
6. He Expects Constant Fellowship with Himself : 
They left.all, and followed him (11). 
Come ye after me. . . fishers of men (Matt. 4 : 19-22). 
We will come unto him (John 14 : 23). 
Abide in me, and I in you (John 15: 4). 


% 
If wishing were fishing the world would soon be 
saved. 
ee 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. ‘or partic address. Marion. Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


Monday.—Luke 5: 1-11. .'. . . . . Jesus calling fishermen 
Tuesday.— Matt. 4: 12-22... ... . . Prompt obedience 
Wednesday.—John 1: 35-42. . . . Peter's first visit to Jesus 
Thursday.—John 1: 43-53. . ste e's e+ CO OF ERED 


Friday.—Luke 9 : 57-62 ... .. ..-.. .:. . . . Not ready 
Saturday.—John 10: 19-90... . . . The Shepherd's voice 
Sunday.—Matt. 19: 23-30. ...... Reward to followers 


When the Master borrows your boat he never 
leaves it empty. 
bt 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


% HAT regular features do you have in your 
program?” asked one superintendent of 
another. ‘‘The only regular feature is 


variety,” was the quick answer. And that feature, 
regularly used, will add wonderfully to the interest 
in any school, ‘ 

If these platform hints present from time to time 
varied suggestions for the superintendent’s con- 
sideration, it is because of the writer's belief in the 
wisdom of variety in platform plans, but not because 
he believes that the whole program ought to be. 
changed throughout ——— A good plan, a 
— plan, should not wholly set aside merely 
or the sake of variety; but no plan is a good plan 
that will admit of no variety. 

To-day’s lesson is so full of incident that the out- 
line of the platform-work would naturally be based 
upon the occurrences of the lesson. Jesus of course 
is the center of interest, and the fishermen group 
themselves about him, in the thought of the student. 

Where the incidents are so sharply defined and so 
full of life and movement, clear questions after the 
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lesson study will get ready answers, to the great 
benefit of those who answer. 

When you have secured silence—yes, si/ence— 
ask: ‘‘Near what lake was Jesus standing, in the 
story we have studied to-day? Another name for 
it? What did he see by the shore? Yes, and the 
fishermen had left these boats, and were doin 
what? Then Jesus got into one of the boats. Will 
the teachers tell me whose? When the boat had 
been shoved off, what did Jesus do for the people on 
shore? When he was through speaking, he told 
Simon and Peter to—? Then did Simon say ‘no 
use, we've tried that before,’ or did he—well, boys, 
tell me. Then Jesus provided them with that won- 
derful catch of fish, and they were surprised. 

‘** But they did not stop there. They left all and 
followed Jesus. How many times you and I have 
been surprised by the Lord’s goodness! We have 
—-" is gifts; and have we left all and followed 

im ” 

PHILADELPHIA. 


ot 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 

** Jesus calls us, o'er the tumult."’ Psalm 4 : 3-7. 
**God calling yet ! shall I not hear." 
*** Come,’ said Jesus’ sacred voice."’ 
** What a friend we have in Jesus."’ 
‘* My Jesus, as thou wilt.” - (117 : 8-13. 173 : 8-13.) 
“O for a closer walk with God." erg - 
“Hark, my soul, it is the Lord." mo I Sr ee + 
“To-day the Saviour calls."' 


(167 : 3-5, 8. 235 : 1-3.) 
“ie 


The Superintendent’s Lantern 


Note.—The lantern-slides mentioned in the following paragraph 
may be ordered ‘from regular dealers, or, if more convenient, an order 
for the purchase of any of these slides may be sent to The Sunday 
School Times Company. Many dealers rent lantern-slides for a small 
sum, but orders for rental should not be sent to The Sunday School 
Times Company. Most of the slides mentioned are carried in stock 
by regular dealers. 


4:36. 6:36.) 
Psalm 78 : 61-63. 
(109 :17-19. 160 : 17-19.) 
Psalm 86 ; 8-13. 


Perhaps no better way could be found to begin the school’s 
study of this lesson than to show upon the screen, just before 
the lesson period, The Sunday School Times Lesson Picture 
entitled ‘‘ Fishermen on the Sea of Galilee."’ ‘This would. 


leave a picture on the mind that should help greatly to fix the . 


thought on the fishermen and their boats in the lesson. ‘Tissot 
has pictured ‘‘ Jesus Preaching from a Boat,’’ and Hofmann 
has a picture of similar title, 5 Preaching from the Ship,"’ 
each of which is available as a lantern-slide. 


Lesson Calendar 
x. January 7.—The Shepherds Find Jesus. ...... Luke 2: 1-20 
2. January 14.—The Wise Men Find Jesus ...... Matt. 2: 1-12 
3. January 21.—The Boy Jesus ......5.45. Luke 2 : 40-52 
4. ‘January 28.—The Baptism of Jesus ........ Mark x : 1-11 
5. February 4.—The Temptation of Jesus... .... Matt. 4: 1-13 
6.. February 11.—Jesus Calling Fishermen. . . Luke § : 1-11 
7. February 18.—A Day of Miracles in Capernaum . Mark 1: 21-34 
8. February 25.—Jesus Power to Forgive ...... Mark 2: 1-12 
9. ‘March 4.—Jesus Tells Who are Blessed ..... . Matt. 5: 1-16 
10. March 11.—The Tongue andthe Temper... . . Matt. 5: 33-48 
11. March 18.—Review. . 
12. March 25.—Temperance Lesson ......... Prov. 23 : 29-35 
b 4 


One who has living bread soon finds out whether 
this world is hungry. 


Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
mary teachers, which.will_give a great deal of valuable in- 
‘ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times.Co.,; 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 











General Topic: Stories from the Life of Jesus. 


Lesson Story: Jesus Calls His First Disciples or 
Followers, 


Lesson Teaching: Jesus Calls Us to Follow Him. 


Golden Text: “‘ Be ye therefore followers of God, as 
dear children.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


How many of you ever went fishing? Most men 
and boys love to go just for fun, in pleasant weather. 
They have a good time out-of-doors, even if they 
don’t catch anything. 

Many people make their living by fishing, which 
isn’t always fun, but real hard work. Some leave 
their homes for weeks or months to go where fish are 
plentiful. A storm, a fog or cold weather may over- 
take them, or an accident may happen to their ship. 
Others must work all night. and if they don’t catch 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY II (Luke 5: 1-12) 


quything their families may suffer. In some places 
fishing is almost the only kind of work there is. 
LEsson. 


(Sketch Galilee.) Galilee is a beautiful sea in the 
Holy Land, so full of fish that thousands have made 
their living there by fishing with nets,—nets are not 
so cruel as hooks, which must hurt dreadfully. 
This sea was sometimes covered with boats. (Draw 
some.) The fishermen were often rough-looking men, 
but they had kind hearts. (The Times picture shows 
modern fishermen on the Sea of Galilee.) 

One day while some fishermen were busy washing 
their nets a stranger came to the shore of Galilee. 
The news spread that it was Jesus. It was some- 
time after his baptism and temptation. People heard 
that he had been preaching, teaching, and healing in 
Galilee, sc when they knew that he was by the sea- 
shore, multitudes flocked to see him, and crowded so 
close that only those nearest could hear him. Jesus 
saw two empty boats by the shore. He stepped into 
one and called Simon the owner to push it out a little 
way from the land. Then he sat down and taught 
the people, so all could hear. 


**O I love to think of Jesus as he sat beside the sea, 
When the waves were only murmuring on the strand, 

How he sat within the boat on the silver waves afloat, 
While he taught the waiting people on the land.’’ 


As he talked the other fishermen came back with 
their nets. (Write Fishermen.) When Jesus finished 
teaching he said, ‘‘ Push out into the deep and let 
down your nets.” They were astonished, and Simon, 
whose other name was Peter, answered, ‘‘ Master, 
we toiled all night and caught nothing, but at thy 
word I will let down the nets.” His brother Andrew 
was with him, and they caught so many that their 
nets were breaking, so they beckoned to their part- 
ners, James and John, in the other boat, tocome and 
help them. Then they filled both boats, so that they 
began to sink. Everybody was so astonished at the 
number of fishes. Simon Peter knelt before Jesus 
and said, ‘‘ Depart from me for I am a sinful man.” 
Instead of doing that Jesus wanted Peter and his 
partners to be his followers and companions always, 
so he said, ‘‘ Fear not, follow me, and I will make 
se fishers of men.” When they had brought their 

ats to land they Forsook All and Followed Him. 
(Add those words.) They had learned to trust him 
already. One picture roll shows them agg, # to 
Jesus. These men became his First Disciples. (Add 
that and drill on their names.) 


‘* Peter and Andrew, James and John, 
Fishermen of Capernaum, 
Two pair of rotate that lived by the sea, 
Jesus said, ‘Come and Follow Me.’”’ » 


(Read the entire lesson, allowing the children to 

supply some easy words.) 

ithin a short time Jesus called other disciples 
until he had twelve, who became his nearest friends 
and companions and helpers in his work. 

That was long ago, and since that time millions 
have decided to follow Jesus as his disciples or 
learners. He wants followers to-day, just as much 
as he ever did. Our text teaches that he wants you 
and me. ‘Be ye followers of God as dear children.” 
(Complete the outline.) 


“oe I will follow thee, 
or I hear thee calling me. 
Loving, trusting, glad I come, 
To let thee lead me home.” 
(Little Branches, No. 2.) 





hk [1 SHERMEN 
Maan ogee ta ORSOOK ALL 
~ ~==\ \=1 oLvowen JESUS 
IRST DISCIPLES 


FOLLOWERS 


We cannot follow the footsteps of Jesus, but we 
can learn about him and follow his teachings so that 
people round about us will know that we are his dis- 
ciples. When Jesus told those fishermen that the 
would be fishers of men, he meant that by their 
preaching and teaching they would draw other peo- 
ple to love Jesus. 

‘We can fishermen, too, if we bring our little 
ig ta Sunday-school to hear these stories of 

esus. 














** Little fishermen are we, 
Out upon Life’s troubled sea; 
Fearlessly the waves we brave, 
Seeking souls to save.’’ 
(Sacred Songs for Little Singers.) 
Some can be fishers for the names of babies for 
our Cradle Roll. Re David Cook, Elgin, Illinois, 
for samples of cards of Cradle Roll fishermen.) 
The children would greatly appreciate a simple 
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sailboat, cut from plain white paper to take home, 
Write on it, ‘‘ Jesus said, ‘ Follow Me.’” 
Pgoria, ILL. e 


He who has a message never needs to look far for 


a pulpit. 
aa 


The Twelve Disciples 
By the Rev. E. Fenn Lyman 


HIS is the way the Disciples run: 
Peter and Andrew, James and John, 
Philip and Bartholomew ; 

Matthew next, and Thomas too, 

James “the less,” and Judas (the greater), 

Simon the zealot, and Judas the traitor. 
MixBank, S. Dak. 


oe 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS lesson furnishes you the materials for show- 
ing your pupils how Jesus prepared his dis- 
ciples to win men to enter his kingdom. Mark 

dates the incident as after the imprisonment of John 
the Baptist (Mark 1: 14-16). Matthew puts it after 
the temptation, as though it were the beginning of 
the ministry of Jesus (Matt. 4: 17-22). Luke puts as 
the first event following the temptation Jesus’ return 
to Galilee, preaching the advent of a new kingdom 
and his visit to his own town (Luke 4: 13-16). If we 
were to summarize Luke’s account up to this lesson, 
it would be that Jesus returned from the Jordan into 
Galilee, impelled by the Holy Spirit who had come 
on him at his baptism ; that he preached with power 
in the synagogues ; that he came to Nazareth and 
announced his mission as the Messiah and was re- 
jected ; that he removed to Capernaum, where he 
preached, cast out demons and healed diseases. 

here, Luke would say, qeene trained disciples to 
Sg the gospel of the kingdom with power like 

is, and this story of the draught of fishes is a speci- 
men of the way in which he trained them, _.Dwéll on 
these three things as essential in the training’ school 
of Jesus : 

esus Catching Men for the Kingdom. *Picturé the 

scene. Describe the place (vs. 1, 2), the time (v. 5), the 
audience (v. 1), the pulpit (v. 3), the theme (Mark 1: 
15). Jesus was giving four of his disciples an object 
lesson in preaching. When they first knew him 
they had neon to invite their friends to be his dis- 
ciples (John 1: 40-46). But to proclaim his gospel 
they needed the knowledge gained both by experi- 
ence and study. So does every teacher of Christ’s 
message tomen. On that early morning as he was 
walking along'the shore of the lake, probably some 
young men who knew something of his preachin 
asked him to tell them of his hope for the nation pes | 
what they could do to redeem it. Fishermen were 
returning from their night’s work, farmers were going 
out into the fields, caravans were passing along the 
shore with camels loaded with merchandise. It was 
a busy hour. But as Jesus told what prophets had 
pres and how the time of redemption was at 
and, the multitude listened eagerly, increased in 
numbers, and crowded on him till he called his friend 
Simon, at whose house he was living (Luke 4: 38; 


Matt. 4: 13) to take him into his boat, from the prow . 


of which he would speak to the people. This is one 
instance of many in which he showed his disciples 
how and what to teach, by his own teaching. 

Jesus Showing his Disciples how to Catch Fish. 
He had noticed that there were no fish in the boat or 
on the shore. When he had finished speaking he 
asked the fishermen to put out into the deep water 
and let down their net (v. 4). There were good reasons 
against fishing then. They had tried their best at 
the best time and place, and in vain (v. 5). They 
were expert fishermen. They had never seen Jesus 
fishing. ‘‘ Nevertheless, at thy word,” said Simon, 
‘*T will let down the net.” Take that sentence from 
the old version. Remind your pupils that the dis- 
ciples did not expect success, but let down the net 
simply because they resolved to obey the Master’s 
command. They never forgot that resolve or its 
consequences. Show what they caught and how it 
impressed them (vs. 6-9). Simon, speaking for them 
all, sank down at Jesus’ feet, exclaiming that he was 
not worthy to remain longer in his gerne A Before 
the net was cast Simon had called Jesus Master (v. 
5), expressing his willingness to obey his orders. 
Now he called him Lord (v. 8), surrendering himself 
wholly to Jesus’ service. 

Jesus Commissioning His Disciples to Catch Men 
for the Kingdom of God. They had been fishing all 
night when he called them, Heset them to cabdhing 
fish. He also commissioned them to catch men. He 
knew that ail who would follow him must have the 
— to work for the fulfilment of his plan to de- 
iver the nation and to bring mankind into fellowship 
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with God. It had now become plain to him that he 
must have some men trained to teach others to whom 
he could not go. He had learned through a year’s 
fellowship with these men that they were fit persons 
to be his constant helpers. ToSimon, who was look- 
ing on him with awe, he said, ‘‘ Fear not; from 
henceforth thou shalt take men alive.”” As he stepped 
out of the boat, Simon and Andrew, without a look 
backward, followed him. James and John, leaving 
the fish with their father, joined them. This group 
of young men had given up their calling of catching 
fish, for the great work of winning men into the 
kingdom of God, believing that Jesus would lead 
them to as great success in their new business as he 
had just given them in the business they were leav- 
ing. Who can doubt that his love went out to them 
so strongly that he was willing to lay down his life for 
them, as they were willing to give their lives for his 
sake? Thus he feels now toward all who consecrate 
themselves to catch men for his kingdom. 


Boston. 


| 





To have a firm grasp on the order of events in 
Christ's life, and to know in which gospel story each 
event ts recorded, ts essential to clear teaching. Two 
inexpensive helps will greatly aid a teacher in getting 
this clear knowledge,—Arnold’s Chart of Christ's Jour- 
neyings (20 cents), and Riddle’s Outline Harmony of 
the Gospels (10 cents). The Sunday School Times Co. 











‘The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Galilean Ministry Begins 
I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Mark 1: 14-20; Luke 


: I-I >. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Six interesting and important details are described 
or suggested in the brief references of the Synoptists 
to this early portion of the active ministry of Jesus, 
viz: The sudden imprisonment of John the Baptist 
by Herod; the subsequent determination of Jesus 
to work in Galilee; his choice of Capernaum as a 
home; the interesting light thrown upon an ancient 
prophetic declaration by this choice; the energy and 
success of his first campaign of preaching and heal- 
ing; and the selection of several followers. 

According tothe fourth Gospel (John 4 : 1-3) Phari- 
saic jealousy was one cause for the removal of Jesus 
to Galilee, but the Synoptic record (Matt. 4:12) sug- 
gests that John’s imprisonment had something to do 
with it. It is easy to see why Jesus should take up 
a Galilean ministry in preference to one in Judza. 
The people of Galilee were ready (John 4: 45) to 
welcome him. They were a less dogmatical, scribe- 
ridden populace, readier than those of Judza to hear 
what a prophet had to say for himself. Among them 
Jesus began a varied ministry which met with an in- 
stant and growing response. The poetic soul of the 
writer of the first Gospel recognized that a glory had 
arisen among the people of Galilee such as the pro- 
fae y of old had foreseen, gladdening the land which 

ad sat in darkness and sorrow. 

Jesus chose the city of Capernaum to be his work- 
ing center and occasional home. Here lived an inde- 

endent, self-respecting race of humble, yet resource- 

ul fisherfolk, who, when their daily toil was over, lent 
a willing ear to his discourses. Here he came in con- 
tact with every type of life, for Capernaum was at 
the very center of traffic with north and south, east 
and west; it afforded him a constantly shifting audi- 
ence, the most of whom would scatter quickly to every 
part of the land and carry the report of his words 
and deeds; while within easy distance of its thronged 
streets were many villages and towns where he could 
continue his beloved work. 

But Capernaum meant most to him because there 
he found the men whom his soul loved, on whose 
loyalty he could count, who were witnesses of the 
work of grace begun at his summons in many a heart, 
and who longed to have such power in themselves. 
All this and more is involved in his call of the four 
with those wonderful words, ‘‘and I will theke you 
fishers of men.” 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


For the strategic location of Capernaum see George 
Adam Smith, « Historical Geography.” For suggest- 
ive remarks regarding the fulfilment. noted by the first 
Gospel, see Bruce, ‘‘ With Open Face,” or ‘‘ Expos- 
itor’s Greek Testament,” Vol. 1. For the episode at 
the shore note Farrar or Dawson. 


III. QuEsTions For StuDyY AND Discussion. 
[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class.] 


1. The Removal to Galilee. (1.) What various 
reasons can be given for taking up the active ministry 
in Galilee? 

2. The Choice of Capernaum. (2.) Why was the 
city so advantageous as a working center? (3.) Was 
Matthew’s application of the ancient prophecy felici- 
tous ard justifiable ? 

3. The Preaching by the Lakeside. (4.) What in- 
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dicates the fact that Jesus began to 
preach before he summoned the four 
disciples? (5.) Was there any signifi- 
cance in his making use of their boat for 
preaching purposes before he called 
them. 

4. The Call of the Four. (6.) Was 
the call a sudden one? (7.) Was it just- 
ified by later experience, and how? (8.) 
Did Simon's reply to the command of 
Jesus indicate no more than a spirit of 
obedience? (¢.) Why did he urge Jesus 
to leave him ? 


< 
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5. “Henceforth Thou Shalt Catch 
Men.” (10.) What did he and they 
understand by this promise ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THovuGnts. 


No call is a simple matter. It implies 
experience and preparation and expec- 
tancy. Simon's did not come like a flash, 
but as a climax. 

The very qualities which led the 
fishers to make that haul were such as 
would make them good evangelists. 


Boston. 


oe 


A Look Ahead: The International Lessons for 1907 





Topical Outline for the Lessons for 1907 
I. The Beginning of Mankind. First Quarter, 


SSONS 1-5. 
il. The Beginnings of God's Chosen People. 
Fins Gant, Lesson 6, to Second Quarter, 
son 6. 
lll. The Beginnings of the Hebrew Nation : 
(1.) Bendage and Deliverance. Second 
Quarter, Lesson 7, to ‘Third Quarter, Les- 


son 1. 
(a.) The Giving of the Law. Third Quar- 
ter. Lessons 2-7. 
(3-) The March towards Canaan. Third 
uarter, Lessons 8-13 
(4-) The Conquest of Canaan. Fourth Quar- 
ter, Lessons 1-6. 


(s-) Period of the Judges. Fourth Quarter, 


Lessons 7-13. 
a 
FIRST QUARTER. 
January 6. 
1. God the Creator. Gen. 1: 1-25. (Read John 
1: 1-5.) Memory verses; 1-3. 


‘Golden Text: In the Laginniog God created the 
heaven and the earth.—Gen. 1 : 1. 


January 13. 


2. Man Made in the Image of God. Gen. 1 : 26 
to 2:3. (Study Gen. 2: 4-25.) Memory verses: 


+ 27. 
Golden Text: God created man in his own image, 
in the image of God created he him.—Gen. 1 : 27. 


January 20. 
3- Man’s Sin and God's Promise. Gen. 3: 1- 
6, 13-1 Study the chapter.) Memory verse: rs. 
Golden Text: For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.—1 Cor. 15 : 22. 
January 27. 
4. Th Story of Cain and Abel. Gen. 4 :3- 
1s. (Study the chapter.) ‘Memory verses: 8-10. 
Golden Text; Whosoever hateth -his brother is a 
murderer.—1 Jonn 3 : 15. 
February 3. 
. Noah Saved in the Ark. Gen. 8: 1-16. (Read 
Gen 6-9) Memory verses: 1-3. 
Golden Text: ‘The salvation of the righteous is of 
the Lord.—Psa. 37 : 39 


February 10. 


6. Abram Called to be a Blessing. Gen. 12: 
1-8. (Read Gen. 10-32.) Memory verses: 1-3. 

Golden Text: Ll wit bless thee, and make thy name 
great; and thou shali be a blessing.—Gen. 12 : 2. 


February 17. 
7- Lot’s Cheice. Gen. 13 : 1-13. (Read Gen. 
13, 14, 19.) Memory verses: 8, 9. 
Golden Text; ‘Take heed, and beware of covetous- 
ness.— Luke 12: 15. 


February 24. 
8. God’s Covenant with Abram. Gen. 15:1, 
5-16. (Read Gen. 15-17.) Memory verses: 5, 6. 
Golden Text: He-believed in the Lord; and he 
counted it to him for righteousness.—Gen. 15 : 6. 


March 3. 
9. Abraham Pieading for Sodom. Gen. 18: 
16-33, (Read the chapter.) Memory verses : 23-26 
Golden Text: Men ought always to pray, and not 
to faint.—Luke 18 ; 1. 


March 10. ' 

10. Isaac a Lover of Peace. Gen. 26: 12-25. 
(Read Gen. 20-26.) ‘Memory verses: 16, 17. 

Golden Text; Blessed are the peacemakers : for 
they shali be called the children of God.—Matt. 5 : 9 
March 17. 

at. Jacob and Esaz. Gen. 27 : 15-23, 41-45. (Read 
Gen, 27 : 1-45; 29: 18-25: 37: 31-35.) Memory verses ; 
21-23. 

Golden Text; Lyiag lips are abomination to the 
Lord : but they that dea! truly.are his delight.—Prov. 
12 : 22. 

March 24. 

12. Woes “f Drunkenness. Isa. 28 : 7-13. Mem- 
ory verse : 

Golden Aext : Wine and new wine take away the 
heart.— Hos 4: rr. 

March 31. 

13. Baster Lesson, : Cor. rs : 12-21, 55-58. Mem- 
ory verse ‘37. 

Golden Text: Now is Christ risen from the dead, 
and become the firstfruits of them that slept.—z Cor. 


15: 20 

Or Review. (Read Psa. 104.) 

Golden Text for the Quarter :The Lord knoweth 
them that are his —2 Tim. 2 : 19 


SECOND QUARTER. 
April 7 
t. Jacob's Vision and God's Promise. Geb. 
> 1-5, 16-22. (Read Gen. 27 : 46 to 28 : 22.) Mem- 
ory verses. 13, 14 
t: 


Golden Text: Behold, I am with .thee,.and will 





heap thee in all places whither thou goest.—Gen. 
28 : 15. 
April 14. 
2a. God Gives Jacob a New Name. Gen. 32: 
12, 22-30. (Read Gen. 29-35.) Memory verses: 36-28. 
Golden Text; Rejvice, because your names are 
written in heaven.—Luke 10 : 20, 


April 21. 
3- Joseph Sold by his Brothers. Gen. 37: 5- 
28. (Read the — Memory verses: 26-28. 


Golden Text: For where envying and strife is, 
there is confusion and every evil work.—Jas. 3 : 16. 


April 28. 


4- Joseph Faithful in Prison. Gen. 39 : 2c to 
40: < (Read Gen. 39, 40.) Memory verses: 21, 22. 

Golden Text: Be thou faithful unto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of life.—Rev, 2: 10. 


May s. 


s- Joseph the Wise Ruler in Egypt. Gen. 4:: 
38-49. (Read Gen. 41-43.) Memory verses: 38-40. 


Golden Text: If any of you lack wisdom, let him | 


ask of God.—Jas. 1: 5. 


May 12. 


6. Joseph Forgives his Brothers. Gen. 45: 
I-15; 50: 19-2r. (Read Gen. 44-50.) Memory verses; 


4 5: 

Golden Text: Be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving. one another, even as God for 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.—Eph. 4 : 32. 

May 19. 
Zz: Israel Enslaved in Egypt. Exod. x : 1-14. 
(Read the chapter.) Memory verses: 13, 14. 

Golden Text: Then they cried unto the Lord in 
their trouble, and he saved them out of their dis- 
tresses.—Psa. 107 : 13. 

Or, Whit-Sunday Lesson. Acts 2: 1-11. Mem- 
ory verses : 1-4. 

Golden Text: And being assembled together with 
them, commanded them that they should not depart 
from Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the 
Father, which, saith he, ye have heard of me.—Acts 
te 

May 26. 

8. Childhood and Education of Moses. Exod. 
2: 1-15. (Read the chapter.) Memory verses: 9, ro. 

Golden Text : Moses was learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians, and was mighty in words and in 
deeds.—Acts 7 : 22. 

June 2. 


9. Moses Called to Deliver Israel. Exod. 3: 
1-14. (Read Exod. 3-6.) Memory verses: 2-4. 

Golden Text: And he said, Certainly I will be with 
thee.—Exod. 3 : 12. 

June 9. 

10. The Passover. Exod. 12 : 21-30. (Read 
Exod. 7-12.) Memory verses: 26, 27. 

Goiden Text: When I see the blood, I will pass 
over you.—Exod. 12 : 13. 

June 16, 

is. Iseael’s Escape from Egypt. Exod. 14: 
13-27. (Read Exod. 13 : 1 to 15 : 2t.) Memory 
verses : 13, 14. 

Golden Text : Thus the Lord saved Israel that day 
out of ‘the hand of the Egyptians; and Israel saw 
the Egyptians dead upon the sea shore. — Exod. 
14 : 30. 

June 23. 

12. Review. (Read Psa. 106 : 1-12.) 

Golden Text for the Quarter: When thou pas- 
sest through the waters, I will be with thee; and 
through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee.— 
Isa. 43: 2. 

June 30. 

t3- Temperance Lesson. 1 Cor. 10 : 23-33. 
(Read the chapter.) Memory verse: 31. 

Golden Text: It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to 
drink wine, nor any thing whereby thy brother stum- 
bleth.—Rom., 14 : 21. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


July 7. 

t. God Feeds Israel _ in the Wilderness. 
Exod. 16 : 1-15. (Read Exod. rs: 22 to 18 : 27.) 
Memory verse: 4. 

Golden Text: lam the living bread which came 
down from heaven.—John 6 : sr. 


July 14. 

a. The Ten Commandments—Duties Toward 
God. Exod. 20 : 1-11. (Read Exod. 19 : 1 to 20: 11.) 
Memory verses : 1-11. 

Golden Text : Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, oak with 
all thy might.—Deut. 6 : 5. 

July 2x 

3- The Ten C d ts--Duties Toward 
Men. .Exod. 20 : 12-17. (Read Exod. 20, 24.) 
Memory verses: 12-1 

Golden Text: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself —Lev. 19 : 18. 





July 28. 
4. The Golden Calf. Exod. 32 : 1-8, 30-35. 
(Read Exod. 32-34.) Memory verses: 34, 35. 
Golden Text: Littie children, keep yourselves from 
idols.—z John 5 : 21 
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Brightest, Cleanest Stoves. 
Quickest after-dinner shiner. Always ready for use, 
Made by PROPRIETORS OF RISING SUN S 











August 4. 
5. The Tabernacle. Exod. 40 : 1-13, 34-38. (Read 
Exod. 35-40.) Memory verses: 34, 35- 
Golden Text: Then a cloud covered the tent of 
the congregation, and the glory of the Lord filled the 
tabernacle.—Exod. 40 : 34. 


August rr. 

6. The Sin of Nadab and Abihu (Temperance 
Lesson). Lev. 10: 1-11. (Read Lev. 818) Mem- 
ory verse : 2: 

Golden Text: Wine is a mocker, strong drink is 
raging: and whosoever is deceived thereby is not 
wise.—Prov. 20 : 1. 


August 18. 


7. The Day of Atonement. Lev. 16 : 5-22. 
(Read Lev. 16, 17; Heb. 9.) Memory verse: 2. 

Golden Text; Wherefore he is able also to save 
them to the uttermost that come unto God by him, 
—Heb. 7: 25. 

August 25. 

8. Israel Journeying to Canaan. Num. ro: 
11-13, 29-36. (Read Num. 10: 11 to 12:16.) Mem- 
ory verses: 35, 36. 

Golden Text: And the Lord went before them by 
day in a pillar of a cloud, to lead them the way ; and 
by night in a pillar of fire, to give them light.—Exod. 
13: 21. 

September 1. 


9. The Two Reports of the Spies. Num. 13 : 
17-20; 23 : 33. (Read Num. 13, 14.) Memory 
verses : 30, 31. 

Golden Text ; The Lord is with us: fear them not. 
—Num. 14: 9. 

September 8. 


10. The Brazen Serpent. Num. 21 : 1-9. (Read 
Num, 20, 21.) Memory verse: 9. 


Golden Text: As Moses lifted up the nt in 
the wilderness, even so must the’Son of man be lifted 
| up: that whosoever believeth in him should-not per- 
| ish, but have eternal life.—John g : 14, 15. 

} September rs. 

| st. Moses Pleading with Israel. Deut. 6 : 1-15. 
| (Read Deut. 5,6.) Memory verses: 4-7. 

| Golden Text: Beware lest thou forget the Lord.— 
Deut. 6 : 12. ‘ 





September 22. 


12. The Death of Moses. Deut. 34 : 1-12. 
| (Read Deut. 31-34.) Memory verses: 10-12. 

Golden Text: Precious in the sight of the Lord is 
| the death of his saints.—Psa. 116 : 15. 


September 29. 
13- Review. (Read Psalm go.) 
Golden Text for the Quarter : The Lord is mer- 
ciful and gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in 
mercy.—Psa. 103 : 8. 


FOURTH QUARTER 


October 6. 


1. Joshua, Israel’s New Leader. Josh. x : 1-1. 
(Read Num. 27: 12-23; Josh. 1.) Memory verse: 7. 
Golden Jext: 1 will not fail thee, nor forsake thee. 


—Josh, 1: 5. 
October 13. 


2. Israel Enters the Land of Promise. Josh. 
3: 5-17. (Read Josh. 2-4.). Memory verse: 17. 

Golden Text: And he led them forth by the right 
way, that they might go toa city of habitation.—Psa. 


107 : 7. 
October 20. 

3- The Capture of Jericho. Josh. 6 : 8-20. 
(Read Josh. 5-8.) Memory verse: 20. 

Golden Text: By faith the walls of Jericho fell 
down, after they were compassed about seven days. 
—Heb. 11 : 30. 

Or, Day of Prayer for Sunday-schools. Luke 
11: 1-13. Memory verses: 9, 10. 

Golden Text: And I say unto you, Ask, and it 
shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you.—Luke 11: 9. 

This alternate lesson was inserted here because in 
England Sunday, October 20, is an especial day of 
prayer for Sunday-schools. 


October 27. 


4- Caleb’s Faithfulness Rewarded. Joshua 
14 : 6-15. (Read the’chapter.) Memory verses: 7, 8. 

Golden Text; Thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many things.— 
Matt. 25 : 23. 

November 3. 

5- The Cities of Refuge. Josh. 20: 1-9. (Read 
Num. 35: 6-34.) Memory verses: 2, 3. 

Gelden Text : My refuge is in God.—Psa. 62 : 7. 


November ro. 


6. Joshua Renewing the Covenant with Is- 
rael. Josh. 24: 14-28. (Read Josh. 23, 24.) Mem- 
ory verses : 22-24. 

Golden Text: Choose you this day whom ye will 
serve.—Josh. 24: 15. 

November 17. . 

7- Gideon and His Three Hundred. Judg. 7: 
9-23. (Read Judg. 6-8.) Memory verses: 17, 18. 

Golden Text: Ye shall not fearthem : for the Lord 
your God he shall fight for you.—Deut. 3 : 22. 








November 24. 
8. World’s Temperance Sunday. Romans 14: 
12-23. Memory verses: 19-21. 
Golden Text: Judge this rather, that no man put 
a stumblingblock or an occasion to fall in his brother’s 
way.—v. 13. 
December 1. 
9. The Death of Samson. Judges 16 : 21-3. 
(Read Judg. 13-16.) Memory verses: 28-30. 
Golden Text: strong in the Lord, and in the 
power of his might.—Eph. 6: 10. 


December 8. 

10. Ruth’s Wise Choice. Ruth 1: 14-22. (Read 
Ruth 1-4.) Memory verses: 16, 17. 

Golden Text : Thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God.—Ruth 1 : 16. 

December rs. 

ts. The Boy Samuel. 1x Sam. 3: 1-21. (Read 
1 Sam. 1-4.) Temory verses: 8-10. 

Golden Text : Speak, Lord ; for thy servant hear- 
eth.—1 Sam. 3: 9. 

December 22. 

12. Christmas Lesson. Matt. 2: t-r2. (Read 
Matt. 2.) Memory verses: 10-12. 

Golden Text: For unto you is born this day in the 
city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.— 
Luke 2 : 11. : 

Or, Samuel the Upright Judge. 1 Sam. 7: 1-13. 
(Read 1 Sam. 5-7.) Memory verses: 12, 13. 

Golden Text: Prepare your hearts unto the Lord, 
and serve him only.—1 Sam. 7 : 3. 


December 30. 


13- Review. Read Psalm 98. 
olden Text for the Quarter : Thou crownest the 
year with thy goodness.—Psa. 65: 11. 


ss : 
Convention Calendar 


Alberta, at Red Deer . 
Florida, at Re ae 
Louisiana, at Alexandria 


. . February —— 
. March 20-22 
. March 20-22 





Georgia, at Americus . . March 27-29 
Arizona, at ‘Tucson . Te . . . April 3-5 
North Carolina, at Charlotte . . . April 3-5 
South Carolina, at Pelzer . . April 10-12 


Southern California, at Los Angeles, April 10-12 


Delaware, at Middletown . . . . April 17, 18 
West Virginia, at Clarksburg . . April 17-19 
Virginia, at Newport News. . April 18-20 
Nevada, at Carson City . April 20, 21 


Northern California, at Santa Rosa, April 24-26 








The Little Widow 
A Mighty Good Sort of Neighbor to Have 


‘* A little widow, a neighbor of mine, 
persuaded me to try Grape-Nuts when 
my stomach was so weak that it would 
not retain food of any other kind,’’ writes 
a grateful woman from San Bernardino 
Co., Cal. 

‘I had been ill and confined to my 
bed with fever and nervous prostration 
for three long months after the birth of 
my second boy. We were in despair 
until the little widow’s advice brought 
relief. 

‘*T liked Grape-Nuts food from the be- 
ginning, and in an incredibly short time 
it — me such strength that I was able 
to leave my bed and enjoy my three good 
meals a day. In 2 months my weight 
increased from 95 to 113 pounds, my 
nerves had steadied down, and I felt 
ready for anything. My neighbors were 
amazed to see me gain so rapidly, and 
still more so when they heard that Grape- 
Nuts alone had brought the change. 

‘* My 4-year-old boy had eczema very 
bad last spring, and lost his appetite en- 
tirely, which made him cross and peevish. 
I put him on a diet of Grape-Nuts, which 
he relished at once. He improved from 
the beginning, the eczema disappeared, 
and now he is fat and rosy, with a de- 
lightfully soft, clear skin. The Grape- 
Nuts diet did it. .I will willingly answer 
all inquiries.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason. Read the little book, 
**The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY I1 


BU 


sa A THIA WATER 


1 the Argument Necessary.” 


The International Journal of Surgery, August, 1905, under the 
heading **CY yong? says: ‘‘In the treatment of ystitis — A on 
great aid to all forms o is the idea 
medication. Moreover, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER form in which 
to administer it to the cystitic patient, as it is not only a pure solvent, but has 
the additional virtue of containing substantial quantities of the alkaline 
Lithates. Patients should be encouraged to take from two to four quarts per 
day if they can, and the relief they will obtain will be all the argument 
necessary after the first day or so. 


IN URIC ACID DIATHESIS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, LITH- 
AEMIA, and the like, ITS ACTION IS PROMPT 
AND LASTING.” 


Dr. Geo. Ben. Johnston, M.D., LL. D., Richmond, Va., Ex- 
President Southern Surgical and Gynecological Assn., Ex-President Vir- 
ginia Medical Society, and Prof. of Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery, 
Medical men, of hd gh ‘*If I were asked what mineral water = toe 
widest range of usefulness, I in Ur 
would unhesitating! answer, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Acid~- 
Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Lithaemia, and the like, its action is 
prompt and lasting. * * * Almost any case of Pyelitis and Cvstitis will be 
alleviated by it. I have had evidence of the undoubted Disintegrating, 
Solvent and Eliminating power of this water in Renal Calculus, and 
have known its long continued use to permanently break up the gravel- 
forming habit.” 

Voluminous medical testimony on request. For sale by the general drug 
and mineral water trade. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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“I have read ‘The Making. 
of a Teacher.’ It is so 
good that I wish I had 
written it myself. It is 
broad, scholarly, sound, in- 
spiring, and hence must be 
helpful. I congratulate the 
country on the blessing that 
is coming its way.”—W. W. 
Stetson, State Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Maine. 





Hundreds of copies have been bought 
by public school teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania within the last three months, 
while other hundreds have gone to 
Sunday - school teachers everywhere. 





Second Edition 


sonaienateammadidicin a aati, 





$1.00, postpaid 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





February 11,- 1906. How to Conquer 
Temptation. (Matt, 26:41; 1 Cor. 
0:12,13; James 4:7; Heb.2: 

18; 4:14-16; 12: 1-4.) A 
temperance topic. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Avoid tempters (Prov. 1 : 10-17). 
‘TUES.— Watch and pray (Eph. 6 : 10-20). 
WED.—A promise of overcoming (1 John 


5: 1-5). 

THUkRS.—Through the Spirit (Gal. 5 : 16- 
25). 

FRI.—A crown in the end (James 1 : 2-4, 


12-15). 
SAT.—Our Exemplar (Luke 4 : t-13). 











Name some temptations that we make our- 
selves. 

What temptations may we help remove for 
others 

Tell of victories through Christ. 


EFINE it. That is the first step in 
our battle with temptation. We 
cannot fight any foe successfully if 

we do not know what our foe is, where 
he is, and how strong heis. Tharefore, 
we ought first of all to define clearly 
what our temptations are. This should 
be done fearlessly and honestly. If we 
say about some real temptation, ‘‘ Oh, 
that is not one of my temptations ; I am 
not afraid of that,” the chances are that 
that is just the temptation that will 
overthrow us. This definition should 
take place accordingly in the presence 
of Christ. We shall see clearly there 
what, apart from his presence, may be 
less clear to us. A great deal has been 
done when we are able to say to our 
temptations, ‘‘I know you, oh my 
enemy.”, .Often we will not need: to do 
more. Temptation’ is a coward, ‘and 
many times all,we need to do is to de- 
tect it and it will flee. 
‘ 7 4 ' 

2. Resiit it.’ Strike straight off.. Don’t 
delay for reinforcements. You have now 
all you need. Just lean on God’s strength 
and strike with all your might. The Con- 
federate cavalry leader, Forrest, said 
once that he would rather have five 
minutes of bulge in an engagement 
than two weeks of tactics. 


ment with temptation. We gain noth- 
ing by maneuvering for position, by 
trying to outwit temptation by strategy. 
The moment we see it, fight and let us 
fight with glad and merry hearts. 
‘Count it al! joy,” says James, ‘‘ when 

e fall into manifold temptations.” It 
1s a chance for a glorious struggle. 

3. Crowd it out. There are two ways 
to deal with colds. One is by local. ap- 
plication. The other is to undercut 
them’ by the use of some blood tonic 
that crowds them out from behind. We 
should fight temptation in the same wa 
Temptation cannot live without nouris 
ment. If we give it no air to breathe 
and no food to eat it can’t survive. 
Temptation can’t breathe pure atmos- 
phere or eat pure food. To the extent 
that we live in nothing and on nothing 
but that which is right and good we 
shall starve out temptation. It is on 
this account that we need to be so care- 
ful regarding what we read and think 
about. Bad books furnish temptation 
its desired nourishment. Calm and in- 
nocent thoughts keep us in a world 
where temptation cannot come-or comes 
only to die, 

% 


4. Don’t invite it. We need have no 
fear whatever of any temptation we do 
not invite. God himself has planned 
that no temptation will overtake us that 
we cannot overcome by his help. But 
if we deliberately go after temptation, 
that is quite a different matter. God 
does not promise that if we run after 
temptation and overtake it, which it will 
be very ready to have us do, we shall 
have immunity from it. Not at all. 
That temptation will inevitably leave 
its scars upon us. If we insist on going 
to the theater, or drinking wine socially, 
with a great scorn, of course, for any- 








We ought | 
to feel the same way about our engage- | 





ESKAY'S 
FOOD nen 


His name is Hollis Bachman He 
is one year old and weighs 32 pounds 
He has twelveteeth. Ne was nursed 
until three months old, and then ted 
on Eskay's Food. Me has never had 
a day's sickness 

Eskay’'s Food never tails to nourish 
from the first feeding. It makes sick 
and emaciated babies strong and 
well 

A generous sample 1 be sent y 

FREE wit? DY 
Write u TO-DAY 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
+61 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











thing like excess, we shall soon find our- 
selves fighting with temptations of one 
kind ps another..in.:which..we.have no 
right to expect God’s help. He will 
give it to us, to be sure, but we are ask- 
ing him to undo for us the consequences 
of our own doings. 
b 4 

5. Luther knew the secret of victorious 

striving when he sang: 


‘* Did we in our strength confide, 
Our struggling would be losing, 
Were not the right Man by our side, 
The Man of God’s own choosing.’’ 


% 

It is not by our strength that we shall 
prevail. Our om 2 is stronger and 
subtler than we e shall prevail by 
the grace and help of God. 

‘‘Apart from me,” said Christ, ‘ye 
can do nothing.” 

‘‘I can do all things,” said Paul, ‘in 
him that strengtheneth me.” 














ENTERTAINMENTS 
CTT Te] MAGIC LANTERNS,STEREOPTICONS 


10r illustrating sermons, giving entertain- 

ments, illustrating hymns. Finest collec- 

SCH 0 OL tion of slides. Lar ™ enl logue FREE. 

MCALLISTER 45'Naseau St, N. Y- 
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THE GENUINE MENEELY BELLS 


Ot purest refined copper an 
most perfect, highest class bells in the vot 
y & Co.. Waterviiet. West ‘Troy P. U.. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION cars 

Send for FREE catalogue and list of 

nearly 8,000 churches using our cups. ages) 
Seventh Street, "Meckester: N.Y. 
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Relieve hoarseness and sore 
throat caused by cold or use 


of the voice. Absolutely harmless. 

















A cake of pisia SAPOLIO. 


Where there is goat cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


Will You Try the Battle 
Creek Life for 30 Days? 


Will You Eat the Foods and Live 
the Life Our Experts Recommend 


Do You Really Want to Be Perfectly Well? 


Tell us then if you are ailing or if in 
good-health that you wish to remain so. 

Let us send you our book. It is very 
interesting. e life it recommends you 
can live in your own home. You ought 
to read about it. 

Nowhere else are so many specialists 
studying this one thing alone—how to 
get well and how to sfay well. No or- 
ganization anywhere has been so suc- 
cessful. None other is so near the truth, 
And the basis of all this is right food— 
right living—keeping the stomach right. 

All this we explain in our book. x- 
plain clearly—logically—interestingly so 
that you may understand, Isn't it 
worth the mere effort of writing us 
nary to know? Won't you ask for our 
book to-day ? Address The Battle Creek 
Sanitarium Co., Ltd., Dept. F 80. Battle 
Creek, Michigan, 








THE BEST SUNDAY SCHOOL COMMENTARY 


Tarbell’s _ 
Teachers Guide 


To the International 
Sunday School Lessons for 1906 


DR. PARKHURST 
Of New York, says : 


“| have examined Tarbell’s Teachers 
Guide with a great deal of satisfaction. 
The author has brought. to her under- 
taking earnestness of thought and care- 
fulness of research. Teachers will find 
the volume both suggestive and stimu- 
lating.”” 


Over 600 Pages, Bound in Cloth, Splen 
Printed and Lavishly Illustrated. 
$1.25 Postage Prepaid. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Pus.isuers : INDIANAPOLIS 
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SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


‘Steel Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in 
postage stamps. Ask for card ®. 
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Works Without Faith 


Paith Came After the Works Had Laid the 
Foundation 


A Bay State belle talks thus about 
coffee : 

‘* While a coffee drinker I was a sufferer 
from indigestion and intensely painful 
nervous headaches, from childhood. 

‘*Seven years ago my health gave out 
entirely. grew 30 weak that the exer- 
tion of wel if only a few feet, made 
it necessary for me to lie down. My 
friends thought I was marked for con- 
sumption—weak, thin, and pale. 

‘*T realized the danger I was in, and 
tried faithfully to get relief from medi- 
cines, till, at last, after having employed 
all kinds of drugs, the doctor acknowl- 
edged that he did not believe it was in 
his power to cure me. 

‘‘ While in this condition a friend in- 
duced me to quit coffee and try Postum 
Food Coffee, and I did so without the 
least hope that it would do me any good. 
I did not like it at first, but when it was 
properly made I found it was a most 
delicious and refreshing beverage, I am 
especially fond of it served at dinner ice 
eold, with cream. 

** Ina month's time I began toimprove, 
and in afew weeks my indigestion ceased 
to trouble me, and my headache stopped 
entirely. I am so perfectly well now 
that I do not look like the same person, 
and I have so gained in flesh that I am 
15 pounds heavier than ever before. 

‘“‘This is what Postum has done for 
me. I still use it, and shall always do 
so." Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’sareason. Read the little book, 
‘*The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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You saw it in 


The Sunday 
School Times ? 
Then will you 
oblige the ad- 
vertiser and the 
Publishers by 
saying so,when 
you send in- 
quiry or order? 

















The American 
Standard 
Bible 


in modern English is a Bible for 
old and young alike. It brings 
home the familiar truths and 
sacred mises with added 
power ; it fascinates the child by 
telling the story in apa he 

can perfectly understand. 

For sale by all booksellers and publishers. 
Our Interestin k, Sent. Free — “~ The 
Story of the American Standard Bible,’’ explains 
e need of revision, now it was made, and shows 
and describes the many styles of the Ameriean 

Standard Bible. Send name on postal for a copy. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, - 

37 A Bast 18th Street, New York | | 











| ERN’S PALM LIMITED” via Southern 


| Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will take pleasure 














‘¢Lesson for Feb..11).-. JANUARY 27, 1906 


Pears 
Don’t simply 
“set a cakeof soap,” 
Get good soap. Ask 
for Pears’ and you 
have pure soap. 
Then bathing will 
mean more than 
mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 
trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 








Shopping by mail is a lot easier than 
fighting for what you want at a oo 
counter. You get the bargains without 
the fighting. 
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GREE COURSES AT HOME, Write President 
D3! ee ey ted College, Oskaloosa, la. 








YOU CAN AFFORD [UZst Sunday Schoo! Gimnes 


to have a new song book in your-church or 
Sunday school when you can get them for $3 
r 100. Gbestsongs. Words and music. All 
amiliar songs, and every song the very best. 
Send 5 cents in stamps for sample copy. 
Address E. A. K. Hackett, Fort Wayne,Ind. 


LIVE SONGS 


found in Tillman’s Song Books. Send 24c. and 
get a full cloth-bound copy of No. 4. 


Charlie D.Tiliman, 14 Austell Bidg.,Atlanta,Ga. 

















Southern’s Palm Limited: 
Commencing January 8th, the ‘* SOUTH- 


Railway will be inaugurated. The equip- 
ment of this train consists exclusively of Com- 
partment-cars, Pullman Sleeping-cars, Obser- 
vation-car, Club-car and Southern Railway 
Dining-car, of the most recent design and 
is electric lighted throughout. The style of 
the train is somewhat different than that of 
former seasons and is in every respect more 
comfortable and convenient in its appoint- 
ments, The Conductors and train attend- 
ants are carefully selected from the very best 
and most experienced employees; and every 
facility for the comfort and convenience of its 
patrons has been arranged. 

The most modern Block Signals have been 
installed on the main line with an operator 
at every three and one half miles distance 
and all trains are very carefully guarded at 
all hours of the day and night by competent 
and experienced telegraphers. 

Mr. Chas. L: Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 


in furnishing all information. 





Philadelphia, January 27 1906 
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Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$ 1 -00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 , 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies gions will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries emmenced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

‘ive or more copies, in a package to one address, 
§ shillings each. — 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of ‘The Sunday School Times Company. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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America’s Winter Resorts bic’? 


a two-cent stamp to George H. 


Daniels, G. P. A., New York Central, New York. 
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